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SEVERAL  DEMANDS  PRESENTED 
ilNIVERSITY  ACCEPTS  EACH  DEMAND 


300  Black  Students  stage 
peaceful  "Sit-in"  in  office  of 
Dean  Kennedy 

BY  MARK  TRAVIS.  OISYX  STAFF 


t  ; 


Black  students  gather  m  front  of  N.U.'*  Ell  Centnr  prior  to  (it 
(Photo  by  Missis  ypi) 


On  Friday,  October  11, 
three  hundred  black  students 
staged  a  peaceful  sit-in  in  the 
Dean  of  Students'  office  and 
refused  to  leave  until  all  their 
demands  were  accepted  by 
University  officials. 

Executive  vice-president 
Kenneth  G.  Ryder,  after  three 
hours  of  deliberation,  af- 
firmed each  demand 
presented  to  him  by  the  ten 
representatives  from  the  NU's 
Black  student  body. 

Ryder,  leaving  the  Dean  of 
Student's  office,  said,  "every 
demand  by  the  students  has 
been  fair  and  quite 
reasonable." 

In  a  special  meeting  with 
Dean  Gregory  Ricks,  director 
of  the  African  Institute,  he 
maintained  that  the  sit-in  by 
the  Black  students  was  quite 
significant. 

Ricks  said  "the  student's 
demands  were  only  secon- 
dary. The  sit-in  showed  Black 
students  that  (he  Civil  Rights 
struggle  is  not  over,  and  that 
black  people  coming  together 
can  control  their  destiny." 

A  "town- meeting"  called  by 
Iota  Phi  Theta  Fraternity  at 
the  Amilcar  Cabral  Center, 
Thursday.  October  10,  led  to 
the  sit-in. 

The  meeting  was  called 
after  concern  about  five  black 
students  involved  in  a  con- 
frontation in  White  Hall 
dormitory  with  white  students, 
grew  and  after  black  women 
were  reportedly  being 
harassed  on  campus  and  along 
Huntington  Avenue, 

During  the  town-meeting, 
the  brothers  of  Iota  Phi  Thela 
presented  a  proposal  _lp_  the_ 
black   student   body'.'  The 


proposal,  if  accepted,  would 
say  that  all  black  men  on 
Northeasern  University's 
campus  in  conjunction  with 
the  Iota  Phi  Theta  brothers 
would  escort  all  black  women 
on  campus  within  a  radius  of 
the  African  Institute  to 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  The 
proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
student  body. 

The  next  issue  discussed  at 
the  town-meeting  concerned 
the  selection  of  the  b^nd  for 
home-coming. 

Kokayi  Alimayu,  78  LA,  a 
member  of  the  Social  Council 
said,  the  "Homecoming  band 
should  not  just  be 
representative  of  white 
students.  A  band  selected 
should  appeal  to  all  ethnic 
groups.  It  should  represent  the 
cross-section  of  the  scudeitt 
population.  Mandrill  b  a 
multi-ethnic  group." 

Francenia  LeGrand,  76  pre- 
med  student,  contended  that 
Mandrill  was  the  first  choice 
of  the  Social  Council  meeting 
and  that  SteppenwoU  was 
second,  but  the  decision  was 
changed  to  Sleppenwolf. 

She  maintained  that 
Rosalyn  J.  Drawes,  assistant  to 
the  Dean  of  Students,  can- 
celled Mandrill  because  of  a 
$4000  price  overnight  in- 
crease. However,  she  said,  to 
"annex  Mandrill  for  Step- 
penwolf  was  not  fair  because 
they  are  also  over  the  budget." 

Entertainment  on  campus 
should  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  the  population,  she 
added. 

Following  the  debate  over 
Mandrill  and  Steppenwolf,  the 
black  students  unanimously 
decided  that  if  there  was  -no 


Mandrill,  there  would  be  no 

Homecoming. 

Drawes  confirmed  Friday. 
October  18.  that  Mandrill  is 
scheduled     to     play  for 

HoTnccoming- 

When  asRed  if  the  black 
students  were  right  in 
demanding  that  a  band 
represent  the  cross  population 
on  campus,  she  replied,  "No 
comment." 

After  the  black  students' 
decision  to  uphold  the 
Mandrill  vote,  these  damands 
were  put  forth: 

I.  The  university  make  a 
public  statement  of  com- 
mitment to  develop  programs 
in  the  black  community, 
especially  the  Mission  Hill 
Projects. 

b.  The  president  appoint  a 
blue  -  ribbon  task  force  to 
investigate  the  needs  and 
concerns  in  the  Mission  Hill 
Project.  This  committee 
should  include  five  African  • 
American  students,  two 
administrators  from  the 
Afriuan  Institute.  The 
remaining  positions  should  be 
filled  by  up  to  5  university 
officials. 

c.  A  public  statement  be 
made  by  the  university  on 
busing  and  quality  education. 

d.  That  the  university  buy  a 
passenger  van  for  the  African 
Institute  to  be  used  to  trans- 
port black  students  assisting 
the  black  community  under 
the  university's  program. 

II.  A  committee  of  five 
students  and  five  ad- 
ministrators to  review  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  campus  police: 

b.  review  hiring  and 
promotion  of  more  black 
officials  in  policy-making 
positions. 

c.  increase  campus  patrol  in 
the  dormitories. 

d.  review   proctor  hiring. 

e.  Supply  each  floor  with  a 
working  centrix  phone  (the 
cenlrix  phone  is  a  free  phone 
which  can  be  used  to  contact 
campus  poHce  or  other  ad- 
ministrative personnel  on 
campus). 

f.  The  African  Institute  be 
equipped  with  a  panic  button, 
promised  over  a  year  and  a 
half  ago. 

Con't.  on  pg,  4 


A  Message  From  Dean  Ricks 


DEAN  GREGORY  RICKS  (Photo  by  Bob  GitteniJ 


On  behalf  of  the  entire 
African- American  Institute 
(AAl)  staff  and  its  affiliated 
programs.  I  welcome  all  new 
students  to  Northeastern 
University. 

Many  of  you  have  met  the 
AAI  staff  at  the  various 
orientation  activities  held 
during  the  first  week  of 
school.  At  that  time  the 
philosophy  and  programs  of 
the  AAI  were  explained.  For 
those  students  who  were 
unable  to  participate  or  who 
are  uncertain  about  particular 
information,  I  offer  the 
following  outline. 

As  its  main  objective,  the 
African-American  Institute  is 
dedicated  to  provide 
academic  supportive  services 
and  cultural  programs  to  all 
minority  students.  To  identify 
specifically  the  three  major 
programs  clear  definitions 
have  been  established.  There 
are: 

1 .  the  African-American 
Institute,  with  its  definition  of 
providing  academic  sup- 
portive service  programs; 

2.  the  African-American 
Studies  Deparimenl,  with  its 
definition  of  providing 
academic  instructional 
programs;  and 

3.  the  Amilcar  Cabral 
Student  Center'  (first  floor), 
with  its  definition  of  providing 
social,  political,  and  cultural 
programs  developed  for  and 
by  the  students  with  assitance 
from  an  advisor.  Ms.  Janice 
BeU. 

The  urgency  to  state  clearly 
the  definitions  of  these  three 
programs  is  that: 

I.  students,  the  local  Boston 
community  and  the  University 
seemed  to  be  unclear  as  to  the 
function    of    the  Institute; 


2.  students,  the- community 
and  the  University  did  not 
seem  to  understand  precisely 
the  African-American  Studies 
Department's  relationship 
with  the  Institute  and  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts:  and 

3.  students  and  the  com- 
munity felt  the  African- 
American  Institute  was 
shirking  its  social  and  cultural 
responsibiUlies  as  expressed  in 
the  following  manner:  "Dean 
Ricks  and  Professor  Edelin 
are  only  interested  in 
academics;  they  don't  care 
about  our  social  and  cultural 
lives.  Whatever  became  of  the 
old  Institute?" 

As  literature  about  the 
effectiveness  and  viabiHty  of 
Black  programs  on 
predominantly  white  cam- 
puses indicates,  the  one  point 
that  is  made  time  and  again  is: 
Neither  the  program  nor  the 
administrator  can  be  all  things 
to  all  people.  In  an  attempt  at 
avoiding  this  futile  exercise, 
the  clarification  of  definition 
is  put  forth. 

It  is  my  sincere  wish  that 
you  will  see  fit  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  many  programs 
provided  for;  you  at  the  AAI. 
Counseling  and  tutorial 
services  should  not  be  viewed 
negatively;  they  are  sup- 
portive and  can  be  preventive. 
Please  take  advantage  of  these 
as  well  as  the  cultural,  social 
and  academic  activities. 

I  look  forward  to  serving 
you  lo  the  best  of  my  ability 
and  wish  you  the  best  success 
in  your  studies. 

In  the  struggle, 
Dean  Gregory 
T.  Ricks 

Director,  Afrlcan*American 
loslitiile 


The  Black  Community  and 
Revenue  Sharing 


The  following  remarks  were 
delivered  by  Ben  Holman, 
Director  ol  Community 
Reiillons  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  to  the 
North  Carolina  Stale  Con- 
ference Branches  lor  ihe 
Nalional  Association  For  The 
Advancement  ol  Colored 
People  INAACP).  This  k  pari 
,  opv  of.  ^.  iwo-pA^l  ' 

To  be  part  of  an  NAACP 


event  is  always  a  pleasure.  The 
work  of  this  great  organization 
has  made  an  indelible  and 
positive  imprint  on  this  Nation 
and  the  lives  of  its  people.  All 
our  civil  and  human  advances 
to  a  great  degree  have  resulted 
from  the  efforts  of  your 
organization  to  assure  that 
America  apply  what  is  in  the 
Constitution  equally  to  all  itS' 
citizens.  Not  only  Blacks,  but 


all  Ihe  people  of  this  Nation 
are  indebted  lo  the  NAACP 
for  contribution  to  the  social 
advancements  the  Nation  has 
made  thus  far.  I  know  that  I 
speak  for  many  when  1  say 
"thanks"  and  keep  up  the 
good  work. 

In  my  remarks  lo  you  today, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'd  like 
to  Jtulk  about   our  rapidly 
-Con't.  on  pg.  4 
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NEWS  NOTES 

Fashion  designer  Jackie  McCoy's  Spring.  1975  collection  wjll 
be  presented  by  Young  Williams  LTD.,  at  a  Fashion  Show 
and  Dance.  Friday.  Nov.  1,  al  the  Chateau  de  Ville,  Route 
128  and  28.  exit  67s,  Randolph,  Mass.  The  affair  begins  at 
7:00  p.m.  and  i,s  scheduled  to  end  at  12:30  a.m.  .Subscription 
i.s  $12  per  person  and  it  is  a  Ruth  Lee  Associates  production. 
+  +  + 

The  Greater  Boston  Association  of  Black  Sociai  Workers, 
Inc.,  is  presenting  a  Benefit  Cabaret  for  the  black  child.  The 
Johnson  brothers  will  be  the  featured  guests  of  the  cabaret, 
which  will  be  held  Sal,.  Nov.  16,  from  9:00  p.m.  to  2:00  a.m. 
at  the  Masonic  Temple,  18  Washington  St..  Dorchester. 
Donation  is  $7  in  advance  and  SH  at  the  door. 

+  +  + 

I'hv  stuff  of  Hal>ari  Gani,  a  quarterly  journal  of  black 
writings,  is  currently  looking  for  poems,  stories  and  essays  on 
the  "black  environmenl"  physical,  social  or  psychological,  or 
on  politics.  Send  manuscripts  to: 
Habri  Gani 

Afrikan  Heritage  Institute 
8  Warren  Sr. 
Roxbury,  Mass.  02124 

Only  manuscripts  accompanied  by  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelopes  will  be  returned. 

+  +  + 

CAAS-7  announced  its  Seventh  Annual  Conference  on 
\trican  and  African-American  Studies,  to  be  held  at  Atlanta 
University,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Dec.  5  through  7,  1974.  The 
theme  of  the  conference  is  Pan-Africanism:  A  Re- 
Evalualion,  and  will  include  sessions  on  African  Literature, 
African  Continuities.  African  Art,  African  Drama,  Afro- 
American  Literature.  Black  Family  Studies,  Black  Politics, 
Etc.  The  rcEislration  fee  is  $20  before  Nov.  25  and  $22  after. 
Student  registration  is  $10.  For  further  information  write: 
CAAS 

Atlanta  University 
Atlanta.  Georga  30314 

+  +  -I- 

The  Blacklrica  Forum,  in  cooperation  with  SOBU  (Student 
Organization  for  Black  Unity)  of  Columbia  University,  will 
sponsor  a  three-day  conference  entitled  Programming  a 
Relevant  Educational  Experience,  on  Nov.  14  through  17, 
1974,  at  Columbia  University,  New  York.  The  thrust  of  the 
conference  will  be  to  analyze  some  of  the  problems  shared 
by  black  people  on  campuses  across  the  country  and  "to 
explore  creative  ways  to  redirect  the  academic  experience  to 
make  it  positive,  productive  and  inspiring  for  all  involved." 
+  +  + 

The  Community  Services  Division  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music's  Preparatory  School  will  present  A 
Triliuie  to  Marvin  Gaye,  Fri..  Nov.  16. 

+  +  + 

William  L.  Strickland,  of  The  Institute  of  The  Black  World, 
will  give  a  lecture  on  Black  Political  Perspective  in  the 
Wuiei^ate  Era  on  Thurs..  Oct.  3!,  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
Wellesley  Junior  High  School  Auditorium.  Admission  is  free. 
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Black  Freshman 
Orientation  Week 
A  Success 
by  Pom  Hayes 

Black  freshmen  entering 
Northeastern  this  Fall 
received  a  wann  wel- 
come, thanks  to  lots  of 
lime  and  hard  wovk 
upperciassmen.  Events 
of  that  planning  is 
related  by  one  upper- 
classman  who  par- 
ticipated. 


FROM  LEFT:  Marianne  Mann,  Pam 
Havd  (standing)  and  Milton  White. 

The  Black  Freshmen 
Orientation  Program  was 
planned  by  three  upper- 
classmen  students  (Pam  Hayes 
'75,  Maxianne  Mann  '76,  & 
Milton  White  '77).  under  some 
direction  of  Dean  Gregory  T, 
Ricks.  These  students 
collected  data  for  about  three 
months.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  period,  the  program  was 
implemented  by  upperclass- 
men.  For  all  involved,  it  was 
five  full  days  of  academics  and 
fun. 

The  program  started  out 
with  a  spaghetti  dinner 
especially  for  the  Freshmen. 
Here  they  officially  met  the 
staff  of  the  African-American 
Institute.  The  next .  day  the 
sweethearts  and  the  brothers 
of  Iota  Phi  Theia  gave  a 
carnival,  which  was  quite  hip. 
Later  on.  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  WRBB's  Soul's  Place 
gave  a  live  broadcast  and 
party.  There  were  about  300 
people  inside  and  a  crowd  of 
about  300  outside.  Things  got 
a  bit  tight  and  the  gig  had  to 
let  our  early. 

On  Saturday  evening  the 
Fraternities  and  Sororities 
gave  a  brief  introduction  of 
what  they  were  about;  while 
the  folks  sal  back  and  enjoyed 
themselves  with  wine  and 
cheese.  Later  on  the  soras  of 
A.K.A.  gave  a  dynamite  jam, 
where  they  performed  some 
more.  Being  that  everyone 
partyed  with  the  "Fly 
A.K.A's"  Saturday  night;  the 
picnic  planned  for  9:00  a.m. 
Sunday  morning  got  off  to  a 
late  start.  But  the  people  did 
arrive  at  Ashland  about  11:15 
where  they  had  a  good  time. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Monday 
arrived;  and  Freshmen 
Orientation  ended.  But  prior 
to  the  end.  there  was  a  skating 
party  given  in  Waltham,  Mas.s. 
which  brought  things  to  a 
happy  ending. 

The  people  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  program  are  to 
be  commended  for  a  job  well 
done  (especially  the  upper- 
classmen  who  came  back  a 
week  early  to  help  on  a  volun- 
teer basis).  If  it  were  not  for 
the  upperclassmen  who  did 
things  and  the  Freshmen  who 
participated  in  the  events, 
things  would  have  been  a  total 
waste. 

Pum  Hayes  is  a  member  of  the 
Black  Freshman  Orientation 


An  Open  Letter  To  The 
Brothers  And  Sisters 
At  Northeastern 

BY  JANICE  BELL 


I've  spent  these  past  weeks  getting  a  feeling  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
pan  of  the  African- American  Inslilute. 

1  am  now  the  advisor  to  the  Amilcar  Cabral  Sludeni  Center  and  to 
Black  Sludeni  Organizations  on  campus.  1  am  also  a  pan  ol  the  In- 
-,«iiuie's  Projeci  Ujima  (ujtma  -  one  of  ihe  seven  principals  (or  the 
building  of  a  black  value  system;  it  means  colleclive  work  and 
responsibility  in  swahili)  in  which  1  leach  a  study  skills  course.  Needless 
lo  say  I've  been  busy,  however,  things  are  beginning  lo  come  into  focu^. 

The  most  iminediale  reality  I  see  is  the  need  for  black  students  and 
(acuity  ai  N.U.  lo  develop  ihe  necessary  mechanisms  for  creating 
conditions  which  will  be  positive  to  ihc  academic,  cultural,  menial  and 
social  cxislence  ot  black  people  on  Ihis  campus.  We  must  always 
remember  that  Ihe  education  of  our  minds  is  a  very  political  act  and  wc 
musi  always  be  alen  to  ihe  conlent  and  context  in  which  that  action 
takes  place.  N.U.  is  not  ihe  wolf  in  sheeps  clothing  --  it  is  honestly 
outfiled  as  the  wolf! 

Recent  events  on  campus  have  demonstrated  many  imponant  things 
especially  when  viewed  from  the  perspective  thai  as  a  result  of  student 
efforts.  Mandrill  will  indeed  be  appearing  at  Homecoming.  However, 
thai  was  a  hard  earned  victory  for  those  brothers  and  asters  who  spent 
long  hours  al  evening  meeting  at  the  Center,  mapping  oui  plans  of  ac- 
tion. Many  thanks  to  those  who  acted  as  our  spokesmen. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  we  must  nol  be  caught  napping  in  the 
presence  of  negative  forces.  We  must  all  know  what  is  happening  al  Ihis 
University  in  terms  of  those  things  which  affect  black  people.  We  must 
know  how  policies  are  enacted  and  applied  when  it  comes  lo  admissions, 
financial  aid,  those  who  are  hired  to  instruct  us,  entertainment  we  have 
and  speakers  we  hear.  We  must  take  the  initiative  in  researching  and 
challenging  those  aspects  of  the  Institution  which  offend  and  insult  us. 
us. 

Yeah!  All  praises  be  for  time  and  change  even  if  it  just  means  thai 
somedav  vou  will  be  out  of  Nonheastem.  Ttiere  are  some  important 
dynamics  for  students  to  learn.  This  is  a  microcosm  of  the  reality  of 
oppressed  peoples  throughout  the  world.  There  is  a  need  for  action 
which  involves  the  frustraiine  cxoerience  of  poorly  attended  student 
meetings  which  seem  endless  and  are  sometimes  non-produclive.  It 
means  hours  which  ought  lo  be  spent  in  study  rather  than  mobilizing 
around  the  threat  of  Steppenwolf  being  offered  as  "music."  Such  is  the 
struggle,  whether  we  be  in  our  black  communliy  schools,  black 
organizations,  or  here  at  Nonheastem.  There  is  the  need  for  us  to  share 
in  a  community  of  purpose  and  effon  in  determining  the  conditions  of 
our  own  survival. 

I  hope  thai  all  brothers  and  sisters  will  come  to  the  Amilcar  Cabral 
Student  Center  ai  4\  Leon  St.,  (or  call  437-3H1)  and  join  energies  with 
other  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Students  of  Akebu-lan  (a  word  which 
means  land  of  the  blacks).  We  need  to  be  about  family  with  each  other. 

All  requests  for  Ihe  use  of  the  function  room  on  the  firsl  floor  of  the 
Institute  should  be  directed  lo  the  staff  of  the  Amilcar  Cabral  Center 
(437-3141). 

Peace  Be  With  Us 


(fanke  Bell  b  ihe  Advisor  to  Black  Sludeni  Organlzalloiu  on  campus) 

CENTER  HOURS 

Mon.  through  Than  I0ajn.lo9  p.m. 

f'ri  10  mjD.  to  7  pjn. 

Sal    lOajD.  lo4  pjn. 

Sun  Zpjn.loSpjD. 

Janice  Bell's  Houn  ai  the  Center 

Mon.  and  Tues  2t00pjn.  lo  7:00  pjn. 

W«l  3:00  p.m.  lo  7:00  pjn. 

Thun  2:00  pjn.  to  7:00  pjn. 

I>i  12:00  p.m.  lo  5:00  pjn. 


SPOTLIGHT: 


DIANE  HARPER  AND  KEN  EDISON 
JOIN  THE  COUNSELING  STAFF 


by  Kokayi  Alimayu    Onyx  Staff 


DIANA  HARPER  (Photo  by  James  "Banjo"  Dunn) 


It  is  never  a  pleasant  situation  when  one  is  faced  with  the 
reality  of  losing  old  friends.  The  Counseling  Department  at 
the  African-American  Institute  will  not  be  the  same  without 
Gloria  Blue  and  Alonzo  Speight.  That  is  a  fact  which  ad- 
dresses itself  lo  change.  Often,  change  will  yield  elements  of 
■  both  a  positive  arid  progressive  nature.  Such  is  the  case  of  the 
metamorphosis  which  brought  Diane  Harper  and  Ken  Edison 
to  the  African- American  Institute's  CounseUng  Department. 
Department. 

Ms.  Blue  left  the  Institute  in  August  to  accept  a  position  at 
Boston  College  as  a  Staff  Psychologist.  Alonzo  Speight,  we 
are  pleased  to  announce,  has  not  left  the  Institute,  but  has 
assumed  new  responsibilities.  Aside  from  his  teaching 
assignment  with  the  African-American  Studies  Department . 
(25.221.  Black  Ideologies),  Brother  Speight  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  directing  Project  Ujima,  a  comprehensive 
academic  skills-building  program, 

Diane  and  Ken  represent  a  revolution  in  the  field  of 
student  counseling.  The  two  are  unquestionably  qualified  to 
perform  efficiently  any  obligations  endemic  to  the  position 
of  counselor.  Beyond  that,  Diane  and  Ken  conceive  of  their 
roles  as  counselor  in  a  very  innovative  fashion.  Brother  Ken 
illustrated  this  very  aptly  when  he  said,  "I  don't  consider 
myself  to  be  jusi  a  counselor.  I'd  like  to  think  that  I'm  an 
educator  as  well.  By  combining  the  two.  I  can  provide 
students  with  the  needed  advice  to  solve  problems,  and  also 
help  to  develop  and  cultivate  academic  and  social  exigen- 
cies." 

Ms.  Harper,  who  counsels  students  who  are  in  the  schools 
of  education,  business,  and  criminal  justice,  received  a  B.A. 
in  English  language  and  literature  from  Boston  University  in 
1972.  She  also  received  both  a  Secondary  Education 
Teachine  Certificate,  and  an  M.A.  in  African-American 
Studies  from  B.U.  in  1972  and  '73  respectively.  Diane  is  now 
pursuing  a  Ph.D.  in  higher  educational  administration  at 
Northeastern.  She  has  the  honor  and  distinction  of  being  the 
recipient  of  the  Boston  Urban  League's  "Beautiful  Black 
Womanhood  Award"  in  1969.  Diane's  hobbies  and  interests 
mclude  interior  decoration,  reading,  writing,  the  occult, 
music,  house  plants,  and  children.  Her  professional  goals 
include  writing  children's  books,  and  becoming  a  poHcy- 
making  administrator  at  a  Black  university. 


Ken  Edison,  who  has  four  pubUcatioBs  to  his  credit, 
received  a  B.A.  in  history  from  Howard  University  while 
minoring  in  education.  His  latest  publication  is  a  book  review 
on  W.E.B.  DuBois'  volume.  The  Education  ol  BUck  People, 
Journal  of  Educallon,  Boston  University.  Ken  also  has 
earned  an  M.A.  in  education  and  history  from  Tufts 
University.  Brother  Edison  is  considering  expanding  his 
educational  credibility  by  earning  a  Ph.D.  in  education.  Ken. 
who  is  actively  involved  in  coUeciing.  analyzing  and  storing 
data,  has  held  the  positions  of  Research  Analyst  at  Tufts 
University.  Research  Coordinator  of  the  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.,  Afro-American  Cultural  Center  at  Boston  University,  and 
the  BLK.  Group,  Inc.,  a  private  consulting  firm  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  is  a  very  competent  lecturer,  having 
delivered  lectures  on:  "George  Washington  Carver:  The 
Fraternal  Brother;"  "The  Historiography  of  the 
Miseducation  of  Blacks  in  America";  and  other  topics 
relative  to  the  oral  traditions  and  history  of  the  Black 
community.  Ken  counsels  students  in  the  areas  of  liberal 
arts,  the  humanities,  and  the  social  sciences.  Ken  is  also  a 
member  of  the  African- American  Studies  faculty  and  will  be 
teaching  a  history  course,  "Oral  Traditions"  (25.226)  in  the 
winter  quarter. 

Both  Ken  and  Diane  urge  students  not  to  wait  until  a 
problem  arises  before  seeking  their  counseUng  services. 
They  would  like  to  develop  a  rapport  with  students  which 
will  serve  to  reinforce  a  student's  college  experience  as  well 
as  solving  any  problems  which  might  occur. 

When  asked  about  her  reaction  to  the  recent  con- 
frontation which  Black  students  had-  with  the  University. 
Diane  replied.  "I  feel  that  the  action  taken  by  the  students 
was  positive.  I  hope  they  will  institutionalize  all  of  the  gains 
which  were  made  possible  through  the  confrontation,  so  that 
they  may  be  ongoing  and  benefit  other  students  in  years  to 
come."  Ken  wishes  to  inform  students  that  the  confrontation 
was  only  the  "initial"  stage  of  the  struggle.  He  warns  that 
without  a  "follow-through"  by  students,  the  "demands  are 
meaningless." 

This  type  of  support  is  indicative  of  the  commitment  which 
Diane  and  Ken  have  made  to  the  Black  student  body  of  N.U. 
Pay  them  a  visit  soon;  the  experience  will  be  rewarding. 
Remember,  you  don't  have  to  wait  until  you  have  a  problem. 
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Gibson,.  "People 
should  live  in 
balanced 
cam  m  unifies" 

Jessie  Harris 
Onyx  Correspondent  ' 

Kenneth  Gibson,  the  first 
Black  mayor  of  Newark,  N.J.. 
spoke  on  several  subjects  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School 
Forum,  Thursday  evening. 

He  became  mayor  in  1970, 
after  having  tried  un- 
successfully in  1966. 

Gibson  indicated  _  at  the 
beginning  that  he  didn't  know 
what  he  was  going  to  talk 
about,  because  he  had  no 
speech  prepared. 

Newark,  he  said,  consists  of 
about  400,000  people,  mostly 
Puerto  Rican  and  Black. 
There  is  a  nine-member  city 
council  and  all  city  officials 
are  elected  at  the  same  time. 
There  is ''no  limit  as  to  how 
many  times  a  person  can  run, 
Gibson  said. 

Gibson  said  that  the 
problems  of  cities  like 
Newark,  such  as  housing  and 
education,  can't  be  solved 
overnight.  It  will  take  time 
and  a  joint  effort  by  all. 

During  a  question-and- 
answer  period  Gibson  said 
that  Blacks  would  not  be 
politically  successful  in 
forming  their  own  third  and 
fourth  parties  because  the 
strength  would  just  not  be 
there.  Blacks  compose  too 
little  of  the  population  and 
what  strength  they  have 
should  be  used  in  backing  one 
of  the  estabhshed  parties  be 
said. 

Those  disturbances  that 
took  place  in  Ncw^k,  Gibson 
said,  started  in  Essex  County 
Park,  where  there  was  a 
gathering  of  mostly  Puerto 
Ricans.  There  were  policemen 
there  only  to  keep  order. 

A  rumor  was  passed  around 
that  a  little  girl  had  gotten 
trampled  to  death  by  a  police- 
man's horse.  In  order  to  keep 
peace,  he  said,  he  had  to  walk 
back  to  his  office  with  them, 
where  a  short  meeting  was 
held  outside  his  office.  The 
meeting  accomplished 
nothing,  however,  for  many  of 
the  Puerto  Ricans  were  drunk, 
Gibson  said. 

He  answered  that  the 
people  who  believe  racial 
balance  of  schools  to  be  a 
goal,  have  to  accomplish  it  in 
some  way.  Racial  balance, 
could  best  be  brought  about 
by  having  people  Uving  in  bal- 
anced communities.  When 
people  are  split  up,  it's  like 
living  in  different  countries. 
People  have  got  to  learn  to 
live  together  first.  Gibson 
said. 

He  added  that  the  national 
reaction  to  the  busing 
situation  has  been  one  of  ir- 
responsibility. 


KEN  EDISON 


Police  Arrest  Two  In  South  Boston  Beating 


Two  white  men  were 
arrested  October  16  on  federal 
civil  rights  charges  in  con- 
nection with  the  beating  of  a 
black  motorist  on  October  7 
during  the  Boston  school 
desegregation  disturbances. 

Allomcy  General  William 
B.  Saxbe  said  agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, in  cooperation 
with  Boston  police,  arrested 
^be  .mpp.  Ut  ^qstpn, 


Ronald  King,  22.  and 
Joseph  E.  Griffin,  23.  both  of 
South  Boston  and  unem- 
ployed, were  charged  with 
interfering  with  federally 
protected  activities,  ob- 
struction of  a  cout  order,  and 
aiding  and  abetting  each  other 
in  the  commission  of  the 
offenses. 

Federal  Magistrate  Willie  J. 
Davis  in  Boston  issued  the 
.¥T?s.t  wajrrajits  tJli>  .^fUyppuy/  K. 


Andre  Yvon  Jean  Louis,  a 
native  of  Haiti,  was  driving 
near  an  area  where  a  crowd 
had  gathered  to  protest  school 
busing.  His  car  was  stopped, 
he  was  pulled  from  it,  and 
beaten. 

A  complaint  filed  before 
Magistrate  Davis  charged  that 
King,  aided  and  abetted  by 
Griffin,  beat  Louis.  The  com- 
plaint alleged  that  Griffin 
pb^jruclcd     the-  ;  iiihofcil 


desegregation  order  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Boston 
and  that  he  attempted  to 
intimidate  black  persons  from 
participating  in  a  public 
school  system  operated 
without  discrimination. 

Six  attorneys  from  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  been 
assigned  to  Boston  under  the 
supervision  of  U.S.  Attorney 
j%mes,  ,N.   Gabriel  to  help 


enforce  federal  criminal  civil 
rights  laws  during  the  dis- 
turbances. 

The  maximum  penalties 
upon  conviction  are: 

-interfering  with  federally 
protected  activities  (18  U.S. 
Code  Section  245).  10  years  m 
prison  and  a  $10,0(X}  fine;  and 

-obstruction  of  a  court 
order  (18  U.S.  Code  Section 
1509).  one  year  in  prison  and  a 
$1,000  fine. 
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SIT-IN 

Continued  from  Page  1 


g.  Insure  (hat  panic  buttons 
are  operable  and  easily  ac- 
cessible lo  proctors, 

III.  The  homecoming 
enlerlainmenl  selected  by  the 
Social  Council  should  not  be 
changed  by  the  university 
officials  once  the  vote  has 
been  taken.  Also,  the  en 
lertainment  should  represent 
the  cross-section  of  (he  total 
student  body. 

rv.  A  black  professional  be 
hired  in  a  policy  making 
position  to  articulate  social 
activities  of  black  students. 

V.  A  van  be  bought  for  the 
African  institute  lo  help 
transport  tutors,  students  and 
properly  to  and  from  the 
Amilcar  Cabral  Memorial 
Student  Center. 

The  university  said  each 
demand  would  be  im- 
plemented no  later  than 
Friday.  Ociober  18.  1974. 

Vice-president  Ryder  said, 
on  Friday.  Oct.  18,  the  reason 
the  demands  have  not  all  been 
implemented  is  because  he  is 
wailing  for  Dean  Ricks  and 
the  10  representatives  to 
present  him  with  a 
memorandum. 

Alimayu.  one  of  the  10 
representatives,  said  the 
reason  in  the  delay  was 
because  some  necessary 
research  was  needed  on 
Mission  Hill  Projects. 

After  the  demands  were 
presented  lo  the  students,  they 
decided  unanimously  to  stage 
a  sii-in  in  ihe  Dean  of 
Student's  office. 

Ai  10:45  p.m..  black 
students  began  gathering  in 
the  quadrangle.  Copies  of  the 
student's  demands  were 
circulated  among  ihem. 

At  11:15  p.m.,  students 
began  to  march  in  three  lines 
to  Dean  Kennedy's  office,  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  EU 
Center. 

Ten  representatives  of  the 
black  student  body  presented 
their  demands  lo  Executive 
Vice  president  Kenneth  G. 
Ryder.  Vice  president  Gilbert 
G.  McDonald,  Dean 
Christopher  Kennedy.  Dean 
Edward  W.  Robinson,  Dean 
Harvey  Velslein,  Dean 
Roland  E.  Latham,  Vice 
president  Daniel  J.  Roberls 
and  Rosalyn  Drawas. 

Jerome  McKinnon,  76  CJ.. 
one  of  the  representatives, 
said  the  conference  started  at 


11:25  but  that  there  were  no 
results.  He  maintained  that 
Dean  Kennedy  insisted  at  first 
that  the  students  leave  their 
demands  and  that  he  said  a 
tentative  date  would  be  set  to 
discuss  them. 

Kennedy's  suggestion  was 
rejected.  According  to 
McKinnon,  Dean  Kennedy 
said  he  could  not  meet  the 
demands  because  it  was  not 
his  decision.  At  that  point,  10 
representatives  demanded 
that  a  higher  official  be 
present,  he  added. 

Vice-president  Ryder,  was 
then  summoned  to  Dean 
Kennedy's  office,  ac- 
companied by  Daniel  J. 
Roberts. 

Dean  Ricks,  also  sitting  in 
on  the  meeting  at  times,  kept' 
black  students  informed  on 
(he  progress  of  the  meeting. 

Ricks  said  "the  university  is 
slow  in  meeting  the  students' 
demands  but  everylime  the 
administrators  slack  off  they 
are  reminded  by  Ihe 
representatives  lhal  black 
students  are  serious." 

Ricks  ui^ed  ihe  students  to 
stay  because  the  represen- 
tatives had  university  the 
administrators  to  grant  total 
amnesty  from  class. 

Al  12:50  p.m..  Anthony 
Graham  76  LA.  a  spokesman 
for  the  students,  left  the 
meeting  to  tell  black  students 
"they  are  talking  in  circles.  If 
ihey  do  not  meet  our 
demands,  we  will  camp  out 
over  the  week-end." 

Ricks  returned  al  1:30  p.m. 
lo  lell  students  that  things 
were  running  beautifully. 

At  2:20  p.m.  Dean  Ken- 
nedy's office  door  opened  and 
the  demands  were  officially 
met. 

Shelly  Stewart,  76  CJ.,  one 
of  the  10  representatives  said 
"everylhing  is  beautiful.  Our 
demands  were  met  100 
percent." 

Black  students  left  Ken- 
nedy's office  but  stopped  in 
the  corridor  to  listen  to  one  of 
the  representatives  speak. 

Alimayu  said,  "We  were 
viciorious  because  we  all 
came  together  on  the  issues. 
He  said  thai  the  struggle  does 
nol  stop  here. 

He  urged  students  to  unite 
and  stay  (ogelher. 


REVENUE  SHARING,  Continued  from  ptMge  I 


In  the  Fat!  of  1973  Black  students  demonstrated  and  presented 
the  Universitv  Administration  with  a  series  of  demands-manv  are 


changing  society  and  about 
the  importance  of  being  aware 
of  what  is  taking  place  so  thai 
we  can  assure  pubhc  ac- 
counting by  all  those  who  are 
vested  with  a  public 
responsibility. 

First,  however,  I'd  like  lo 
briefly  describe  the  agency  I 
direct.  ihe  Community 
Relations  Service  -  or  CRS. 
Basically,  we  are  an  agency 
created  by  Congress  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to 
help  communities  to  resolve 
problems  rooted  in 
discriminatory  practices 
which  affect  Blacks  and  other 
minorities.  Our  authority  to 
intercede  in  a  racial  difficulty 
is  very  broad.  The  law  permits 
us  to  become  involved 
whenever,  in  our  judgment, 
'  "...peaceful  relations  among 
citizens  of  the  community 
involved  are  threatened..." 
We  can  intercede  in  a  dispute, 
disagreement,  or  difficulty  al 
the  request  of  local  authorities 
or  private  organizations  or 
individual  citizens,  or  on  our 
own  accord. 

We  are  unique  among 
Federal  agencies  in  that  we 
don't  enforce  laws,  regulate 
practices,  or  grant  funds  for 
programs.  The  lool  of  our 
trade  is  persuasion,  which  has 
proved  rather  effective  in 
defusing  tensions  and  con- 
flicts, and  for  establishing 
mechanisms  for  greater 
participation  in  local 
decisionmaking. 

When  applied  lo  trouble 
situations,  our  assistance  takes 
the  form  of  two  principal 
intemiediary  roles  -  con- 
ciliation and  mediation. 
Within  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  as  they  relate  to  oiu- 
function,  conciliation  is  a 
technique  employed  to  im- 
mediately reduce  tension  or  to 
promptly  end  or  avoid 
violence. 

Mediation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  negotiation  process 
aimed  at  permanent,  binding, 
and  equitable  settlement  of 
issues  underlying  or  causing 
ihe  tension. 

Although  conciliation 
assistance  is  rendered  upon 
request  or  upon  our  own 
motion,  mediation  is  provided 
only  upon  the  request  of 
parties  involved  in  the  dispute, 
or  upon  judicial  referral  - 
when  the  courts  feel  that  the 
~  dispute  can  be  settled 
voluntarily  through 
negotiation. 

We  get  involved  in  disputes 
covering  all  aspects  of 
minority  conflict;  however, 
most  of  our  time  is  spent 
responding  lo  requests 
associated  with  allegations  of 
police  malpractice,  prison  dif- 
ficuliies,  employmeni 
discrimination,  and  education 
problems,  particularly  school 
-trewgregini{JiT.-  


Our  people  deal  with 
governors  and  lop  State  of- 
ficials, mayors,  police  chiefs, 
and  other  public  officials  and 
top  business  executives  all 
across  the  Nation.  And  we 
don't  hesitate  for  one  moment 
to  speak  to  Ihem,  in  private,  in 
a  very  direct  and  candid  way 
about  reneging  on  a  com- 
mitment or  failing  to  deal  with 
minorities  justly  and  im- 
partially. 

So  if  my  remarks  to  you 
today  appear  overly  candid,  it 
is  in  keeping  with  the  way  we 
perform  our  role. 

There  comes  a  time  when 
we  who  are  advocates  of  civil 
rights  must  take'  slock  to 
determine  if  we're  still 
relevant  or  are  in  tune  lo  the 
changes  or  new  trends  that  are 
constantly  taking  place 
around  us. 

Change  is  occurring  so 
rapidly  I  can  say  without 
exaggeration  that  we  are 
experiencing  a  revolution.  We 
are  rapidly  becoming  so 
unionized,  so  urbanized,  so 
institutionalized,  and  so 
suburbanized.  All  this  is 
having  a  profound  effect  on 
our  general  life  styles,  our 
policies,  and  our 
socioeconomic  well  being. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  ball- 
game,  when  compared  to  the 
1950's  and  1960's. 

To  remain  relevant,  we 
must  somehow  develop  new 
methods  and  strategies  lo 
extract  from  this  ever  oc- 
curring change  those  creative 
and  iimovative  elements  to 
help  this  Nation  continue  to 
make  real  its  noble  ideals  of 
equality  and  justice. 

How  we  did  things  20  --  even 
lO-years  ago  was  fine  for 
those  days.  But  we-re  now  in 
the  70's,  and  we  must  move 
vigorously  ahead.  We  must 
never  become  static.  Our 
futiire  well  being  resls  upon 
how  well  we  respond  lo  the 
challenges  now  imposed. 

Let  me  try  lo  apply  what  I'm 
saying  lo  one  change  ihat's 
taking  place  in  our  Nation,  so 
that  you'll  gel  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  my  point- 

A  little  over  2  years  ago,  the 
President  signed  a  major  piece 
of  legislation  which,  he  said, 
was  designed  to  "...restore 
power  lo  the  people."  The 
purpose  of  the  Stale  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 
commonly  called  the 
"Revenue  Sharing  Act,"  is  to 
channel  Federal  funds  directly 
to  State  and  local  unils  of 
government  with  very  few 
strings  attached. 

This  piece  of  legislation 
represented  a  giant  stride  in 
furthering  a  new  trend  in 
Federal  revenue  granting, 
which  is  based  on  the 
rationale  that  Stale  and  local 
government  unils  know  their 
problems  and  needs  belter 
41)81)  -  tloeii*  AV«shmg(en-  -and-  •  - 


Photo  by  CIvde  Valentine 
are,   therefore,   in   a  better 
position  to  determine  where 
and  how  to  spend  funds  for 
best  results. 

The  concept  was  nol  en- 
tirely new;  it  has  been  ban- 
tered about  by  practically 
every  Administration  since 
1949.  However,  it  really  began 
to  take  effect  with  passage  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe 
Slreels  Act  of  1968  -  which 
established  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Ad- 
ministration (LEAA),  a  sister 
agency  in  the  Justice 
Department  authorized  to 
make  block  grants  to  States; 
and  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973.  This  latter  Act  makes 
available  large  sums  of 
Federal  monies  to  State  and 
Local  governments  for  a  wide 
array  of  job  training  and 
employment  programs  for 
economically  disadvantaged, 
unemployed,  and  un- 
deremployed persons. 

Another  piece  of  legislation 
signed  by.  President  Ford 
which  would  further  "help 
return  power  from  the  banks 
of  Ihe  Potomac  to  the  people", 
is  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of 
1974.  Over  a  3-year  period, 
nearly  $8.4  billion  will  be 
granted  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  help  develop 
viable  urban  communities 
with  decent  housing,  a 
suitable  living  environment, 
and  expanding  economic 
opportunities,  principally  for 
low  and  moderate  income 
persons. 

But  let's  talk  specifically 
about  Revenue  Sharing. 

To  begin,  this  Act  pumps 
into  Slate  and  local  units  of 
government  approximately 
$30.2  biUion  over  a  5-year 
period  -  retroactive  lo  1972. 
which  may  either  be  used  for 
operating  and  maintenance  or 
capital  expenditures.  States 
can  use  their  funds  without 
categorical  reslrictions,  but 
local  governmental  units  must 
confine  expenditure  to  one  of 
these  eight  priority  categories: 
-f  Public  safety  ■■  including 
law  enforcement;  Fire 
protection,  and  building  code 
enforcement; 

-I-  Environmental 
protection  --  including  sewer 
disposal,    sanitation,  and 
pollution  abatement; 

+  Public  transportation  -- 
including  transit  systems, 
streets,  and  roads; 

+  Health,  recreation, 
libraries,  and  social  services 
for  the  poor,  Ihe  aged;  and 
+    Financial  ad- 
ministration. 

Two  sections  of  the  Act  are 
of  particular  significance: 

Section  121(a)  requires 
Slate  and  local  units  of 
government  to  submit  to  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  ihe  Treasury 


TUTORIAL  SCHEDULE 


The  African-American  loslltute's  Tutorial  Program  provides 
free  Inlorial  assbtance  to  any  black  student  who  needs  H.  If 
you  are  having  academic  dUHcullles,  come  over  and  let  one 
of  the  lulon  help  you  put  h  all  logelher.  Clip  out  the 
schedule  below  and  save. 

FALL  QUARTER  (Sept.  -  Dec.) 


SUBJECT 

Political  Science 

Chemistry 

Physics 

English  Literature 

Mathematics 

Spanish 

Western  Civ-History 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Algebra 

Accounting 


MONDAY 

TUTOR 

Joe  Peaster 

Joann  Daley 

Wilfred  Amisial 
Ted  Thomas 
Femi  Idowu 
Migdalia  Maldonado 
Pamela  Hayes 
Michael  Brown 
Olusola  Sbonukan 
Larry  Dean 
Linda  Walker 


TUESDAY 

Chemistry 

English  Composition 

Joann  Daley 
Ted  Thomas 

Criminal  Justice 

Joe  Feaster 

opanisu 

iviiguaud  iviaiuonauo 

Accounting 

Calculus 

Physics 

Western  Civ-History 
French 

Linda  Walker 
Alex  Asarc 
Wilfred  Amisial 
Pamela  Hayes 
Paultre  Desrosiers 

Chemistry 
Biology 

Olusola  Shonukan 
Michael  Brown 

Calculus 
Math 

English  Literature 
Political  Science 
Chemistry 

Western  Civ-Histoiy 

Biology 

Basic  Math 

WEDNESDAY 
Alex  Asarc 
Femi  Idowu 
Ted  Thomas 
Joe  Feaster 
Joann  Daley 
Pamela  Hayes 
Olusola  Sbonukan 
Larry  Dean 

Spanish 
Calculus 
Chemistry 
Physcs 

Creative  Writing 
French 

Western  Civ-Histoiy 
Chemistiy 
Biology 
Chemistry 

THURSDAY 
Migdalia  Maldonado 
Alex  Asa  re 
Joann  Daley 
WiUred  Amisial 
Ted  Thomas 
Paultre  Desrosiers 
Pamela  Hayes 
Michael  Brown 
Olustda  Shonukan 
Joann  Daley 

FRIDAY 

Mathematics 

Accounting 

Western  Civ-History 

Spanish  Calculus 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Femi  Idowu 
Linda  Walker 
Pamela  Hayes 
Migdalia  Maldonado 
Alex  Asare 
Wilfred  Amisial 
Joann  Daley 
Olusola  Shonukan 

SATURDAY 

Physics 
Algebra 
Chemistry 
French 

Wilfred  Amisial 
Larry  Dean 
Michael  Brown 
Paultre  Desrosiers 

TIME 

10:00 
4:30 

11:45 
3:00 
2:00 
2:00 
2:50 
3:00 
3:00 
3:00 
4:00 
4:30 
9:30 


a.m.' 
p.m, 
a.m.- 
p.m.' 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
p.m. 
—  2: 


11:30  a.m. 
7:00  p.m. 
1:30  p.m. 
5:00  p.m. 

-  5:00  p.m. 

-  7:00  p.m. 

-  5:50  p.m. 

-  5:00  p.m. 

-  5:00  p.m. 

-  6:00  p.m. 

-  6:00  p.m. 
-10:00  p.m. 
00 


9:30  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 

2:00  p.m. 
10:00  a.m. 

3:30  p.m. 
11:15  a.m. 

3:30  p.m. 
11:30  a.m. 

1:00  p.m. 

2:00  p.m. 

3:00  p.m. 

3:00  p.m. 

4:00  p.m. 
3:00  p.m. 


11:35  a.m. 
2:00  pjn. 
2:00  p.m. 
2:00  pjD. 
3:00  pjn. 
3:00  pjn. 
4:00  pjD. 
4:30  pjD. 


-11:30  a.m. 

-  1:00  p.m, 

-  4:00  p.m. 

-  1:00  p.m. 

-  6:30  p.m. 

-  1:15  p.m. 

-  5:30  p.m. 

-  1:30  p.m. 

-  5:00  p.m. 

-  5:00  p.m. 

-  5:00  p.m. 

-  5:00  p.m. 

-  6:00  p.m. 

-  6:00  p.m. 


-  1:35  p.in. 

•  4:00  p.m. 

-  7:00  pjn. 

•  7:00  p.m. 

•  S:00  p.m. 

•  5:00  pjn. 

•  6:00  pjn. 
-10:00  pjn. 


10:00  ajn. 
11:3S  ajn. 
12:00  pjn. 

2:00  pjn, 

2:00  p.m. 

3:00  p.m. 

3:00  pjn. 

3:00  pjn. 

4:00  p.m. 

6:30  p.m. 


-  12:00  p.m. 

-  1:35  p.m. 

-  1:30  pjn. 

•  5:00  p.m. 

-  7:00  p.m. 

-  5:00  pjn. 

•  5:00  pjn. 

-  6:00  p.m. 

-  6:00  p.m. 

-  9:30  pjn. 


9:00  a.m. 

9:30  a.m. 
10:00  a.m. 
10:15  a.m. 
12:00  p.m. 

2:00  p.m. 

3:00  p.m. 

4:00  p.m. 


-  12:00  p.m 

-  1:00  p.ro. 
-12:00  p.m. 
-12:15  p.m. 

-  7:00  p.m. 

-  5:00  p.m. 

-  5:00  p.m. 

-  6:00  p.m. 


10:00  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m. 
10:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 
10:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 
10:00  a.m.  -  3:30  p.m. 


NOTE:  It  you  need  help  In  any  area  not  listed,  please  contact 
Yvelie  Ttnnermon,  3rd  f]f»or,  African- American  Institute 
1437-3148  or  4374149). 
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Attention!  The  following 
students  have  been  assigned  to 
the  counselors  named  at  the 
head  of  the  column  In  whkh 
their  name  appears.  The 
counseling  dept.  k  located  at 
the  African-American  In- 
slhule.  The  counselors  are 
walling  to  see  YOU. 


Diane  Harper,  Counselor 

Avila,  Jose;  Barros,  Renald; 
Bass,  Vernell;  Bethea, 
Gordon;  Brown,  William; 
Browne,  Rosalyn;  Buness, 
Cynthia;  Cheatham,  Kim; 
Cobbs,  James;  CoUymore, 
Rodney  A. 

Colston,  Frankie  L.; 
Conner,  John  K.;  Davis, 
Gwendolyn;  Dinning,  Sheri; 
Dobson,  Lena;  Eddy,  Vernon; 
Edwards,  Mary  L.;  Ennis, 
Donna;  Faulkner,  David; 
Finn,  Michael. 

Fitchelt,  Sandra;  Gibson, 
Michael;  Green,  Deborah; 
Griggs.  Brent;  Hamilton. 
Barbara;  Hardy,  Denise; 
Howell,  Sharon;  Hudson. 
Sean  E.;  Hughes,  Charles; 
Jacob,  Ralph. 

Jarvis,  Joy  C;  Johnson, 
Cornelia;  Jones,  Theodore; 
Lacey,  Karen  M.;  Lalouche, 
Kim;  Mainor,  Denise;  Mathis, 
Delores;  Mathis,  George; 
Maxwell,  Tessa  M.;  McGriff, 
Jon  L.;  Meyers,  Herbert. 

Mitchell,  Curtis  J.;  Monroe, 
Salura;  Morrow,  Timothy; 
Nelson,  Barry  L.;  Payne, 
Carolyn;  Perkins,  Rory; 
Pernell,  James;  Powell, 
Frances;  Roundtree,  Michael; 
Round  tree,  Nicholas; 
Seymore,  Phyllis. 

Suarez,  Angela;  Thomas, 
Miller;  Thompson,  Cheryl; 
Thome,  Anita;  Williams, 
Cordelia;  Williams,  Cyrene; 
WiUiams,  Olyntbia;  Wright, 
Claudia:  Wrighlen,  Leonard; 
Young,  Faye;  Day,  Richard 
and  Sargent,  Shirley. 


** 


Geofs*  Rowlud,  Covaador 

Aiken,  Diane;  Ambrose, 
lolet;  Avila.  Thomas;  Bailey, 
Adricne;  Barros,  Renaldo; 
Bell,  Ronald;  Bowie,  Donna; 
BowHng,  PhyDis:  Brown.  John 
A.;  Callender.  Donald:  Clark, 
Gerald. 

Daugherty.  Joel;  Depina, 
Virginia;  Desrosiers,  Mary; 
Donaldson,  Sharon;  Edwards, 
CNiver;  Fortes,  Edwin;  Green, 
Donald;  Guilford.  Richard  L.; 
Hall,  Raymond  M.;  Hood, 
Donita. 

Huriey,  Alan  M.;  Jackson, 
Andrea;  Jackson,  Valerie; 
Jones,  Marian;  Keller,  *Toni; 
Kirk,  Anita;  Laboo,  April; 
Laidley.  Bertilla  E.;  Lane, 
Bany. 

Leyva,  Shirley;  Lockman, 
Venice;  Lopez.  Georgette; 
Lucien,  Francia;  McCarthy. 
Kevin  F.;  McCoUin.  Sandra 
A.;  McGriff,  Jon;  Mallard. 
Charles;  Marshall,  Dorothy 
G.;  Miller.  Ernest. 

Moore,  Kathy;  Morency, 
Chantall;  Morgan.  Weston  S.; 
Morris,  Denise  C;  Murphy, 
Michael  R.;  Myers.  Joseph  E. 
Petit-Frere,  Evelyne; 
Phillibert,  Norman  G.;  Pierre- 
Mike.  Wilner;  Pitts.  Thyra  M. 

Porter,  Carol;  Rudisel, 
Kevin  M.;  Scott.  Cheryl  D.; 
Sicard,  Trevard  R.;  Street  Jr.. 
James  E.;  Strother.  Diana  L.; 
Toussaint,  Yves;  Wade. 
Yvonne;  Walker,  Andrew; 
Terry.  Janice, 


Watkins,  Iva  S.;  Weeks, 
Eugene;  Weeks,  Laveme  E.; 
Weems,  Virginia  A.;  Willis, 
Anthony;  Wood.  Cyntliia  E.; 
Wood,  David  A.;  Wynne. 
Denise  E.;  Rickerby. 
Jacqueline. 


** 


Kenneth  M.  Edbon,  Coan- 
selor 

Albertson,  Michael  L.; 
Allen,  Bart  L.;  Anderson, 
Anita  M.;  Bailey,  Jennifer; 
Bishop,  Linda;  Boyd,  James; 
Brayboy,  Shirley;  Bright, 
Vemae;  Brown,  Dene  Y.; 
Brown,  Joann. 

Cooper,  Keith:  Cover.  Leon 
N.;  Chapman,  Vanessa; 
Fajors.  Herbert;  Femandes, 
Stephanie;  Fountain,  Michael; 
Frazelle,  Donna;  Gaskins. 
Jeffrey;  Gerard,  Frandetle  L.; 
Grahm,  Diana. 

Greer,  Vanessa;  Henson,  ■ 
Rosemarie;  Hill,  Jeffrey  M.; 
Hunter,  Jacquelyn;  Jenkins. 
Pamela  R.;  Johnson,  Keith; 
Jones,  James;  King,  Phyllis; 
King,  Ira,  Jr.;  Laquerre, 
Weiner. 

Lassiter,  Terri,  Lawrence. 
David  P.;  Lee,  III.  Jess  W.; 
Lester,  Leanna;  Lewis,  Valerie 
A.;  Lomack,  Claire  L.; 
Lovelace,  Vanessa  A.;  Mc- 
Michael,  Michelle  L.;  Mency;, 
Karen  E.;  Meredith,  Valerie 
H. 

Mincey,  iuanita;  Panteleon, 
Kathleen  P.;  Paulo,  Doreen; 
Pearce,  Damon  E.;  Perkins. 
Dawn;  Pobton,  Karen;  Porter. 
Carol  A.;  Raso,  Carol  B.; 
Richmond,  Michael  and 
Roberts,  Johnny. 

Rowell,  Quenlin;  Saunders, 
Cheryl;  Seay,  Emma  J.-, 
Shepard,  Stephanie;  Smith, 
Deborah;  Smith,  Gregory  M.; 
Smith,  Maicia;  Sparkman,  Jill; 
Stewart,  Kenneth  A.;  Travis, 
Stephanie. 

Vaugban,  Bert; 
Washington,  Gary;  Waters. 
Patrice:  Watsoo.  Alyce; 
Wingard.  Willie  E.;  Wooten. 
David;  Wood,  Cynthia  and 
Young,  Curtis  A. 
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DREAM  ON? 

Dream  on  nigger 

Thai's  all  (he  man  gives  you 

A  dream  for  better  tomorrows 

In  place  of  all  your  troubled  yesterdays 

Dream  on  nigger 

For  belter  jobs,  big  cars,  fast  women,  good  clothes  and 
schools 

Dream  on  nigger 

Because  other  things  aren't  important 

It's  the  only  thing  you  can  have 

And  not  have  at  the  same  time 

I  dream  too  nigger  ....  Dig  that 

1  dream  of  all  the  things  I  have  and  had 

And  realize  ....  I  have  nothing  more  than 

What  the  man  wants  me  to  have 

And  that  leaves  me  with  nothing 

Dream  on  nigger 

You  say  you  can't  sleep  Boy  ...  Well  here's  the  Bill  of  Rights 

It's  always  helped  your  people  to  sleep  and  dream 

You  can't  sleep  either  Son  ... 

Well  I  think  1  have  something  for  you  ...  yes  try  this 

The  Constitution  ...  it  hasn't  failed  before 

E>ream  on  nigger  ....  dream  on 

If  that's   all   you  have 


1  dream  too  ...  yes  I  dream  too 

But  my  pill  isn'j  red  white  and  blue 

It's  black  green  and  red  ...  It  doesn't  put  me  to  sleep 

It  wakes  me  up  ...  it  shows  me  what  dreams  have  done  to  roe 

So  if  you  must  dream  ...  nigger 

At  least  take  the  right  pill 
Change  the  man's  ...  dream  on 
To  the  peoples  ...  right  on 
The  peoples  right  on  ...  the  peoples 

Carl  GrUfio 


ATONEMENT 

When  you  were  twelve  or  thirteen  and  my  friends 

.:.nd  I  were  a  couple  of  years 

older  we  always  teased  you  because  you 

■vere  so  dark;  called  you  "little  black  mama," 
.tove  top."  "cinder  face."  till  tears  rolled  down 
your  real  face.  And  I  was  always  the  loudest 
because  I  really  wanted  to  be  close  to 
vou,  tell  you  that  my  youngest  sister  is  dark, 
oo.  But  it  was  easier  then  to  be 
jne  of  the  crowd  and  feel  less  the  blame 
when  you  talked  your  mother  into  believing 
that  your  eyes  were  red  from  dust  the  wind 
blew  into  them.  There  was  a  sense  of 
iccomplishment  we  all  felt  --  my  friends  and  I-- 
oecause  we  knew  the  truth;  we  were  conquers. 
One  day  you  moved  away  and  the  game  was  over. 
Then  I  moved  and  somebody  else  moved  and 
the  group  was  broken  up.  That  was  before  I 
came  to  realize  that  I  would  need  to 
see  you  again.  Now  when  I  notice  photographs 
of  proud,  dark  women  in  magazines  or  on  posters, 
see  them  on  television,  walking  down  the 
street,  I  think  of  you  and  wonder  whether 
you  are  proud,  too,  because  you  are  dark,  or  are 
you  still  hiding  in  the  house. 

Joan:  Sometimes  we  hurt  others  because  we  want  to,  and 
other  times  because  it's  the  last  thing  on  earth  we  would 
think  of  doing. 

Joan:  If  you  need  reassurance,  if  you  have  too  many 
moments  of  doubt,  just  ask  me  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  know 
now, 

Joan:  I  hope  your  daughter  will  be  dark,  the  beautiful  are 
dark,  Joan,  (he  beautiful  are  dark. 

Ted  Thonuu 


ON  BEING  A  REVOLUTIONARY  (FOR  SOME  BLACK 
FOLKS  I  KNOW) 

Sometimes  it's  hard  to  do  the  things  we  want  to  do, 
because  it's  for  self. 

And  if  you  alleviate  what  you  want  to  do  -  it  ain't 
really  you 
(and  you  know) 

Managing  to  reform  what  ain't  agreeable,  surely 
is  hard. 

ON  BEING  A  REVOLUTIONARY. 

and  just  about  now  

We've  all  stopped  chanting  revolutionary  songs, 
we  know.  "BLACK  IS  BEAUTIFUL",  we  got  the  mental 
power, 

cause  we  gonna  win  in  the  end,  (beginning) 
and  if  you  slow  you  blow. 

ON  BEING  A  REVOLUTIONARY. 

And  if  you  think  about  it  we've  come  a  long  way, 
and  got  longer  to  go. 

It's  imperative  that  we  contain  our  mental  power, 
and  sustain  our  physical. 

ON  BEING  A  REVOLUTIONARY. 

(andl 

By  all  means  (reacting  to)  is  an  emotion,  (and  I  think) 

we  ain't  got  time  for  thai  emotion. 

Should  we  strengthen  our  ideologies,  and  maintain  our 

truthful  policies. 

Then  we  can  be  a  spokesman, 

ON  BEING  A  REVOLUTIONARY. 

Francenla  R.  LeGrand 


THE  SNAKE 

When  the  boy  was  very  young  his  mama  asked  him: 
"What  do  you  wanna  be  when  you  grow  up". 
The  boy  replied: 

"Mama  -  I  wanna  be  a  white  man". 

The  mother  raised  her  brows  inquisitively  and  knew  enough 

not  to  interrupt  the  boy. 

The  boy  continued: 

"Cause  mom  -  ain't  no  other  race  today, 

round  the  world,  that  kin  say, 

they  slicker  than  the  snakes  that  crawl 

-ever  seen  a  while  society  fall? 

They  was  smart  enough  to  gel  us  here 

to  build  their  land  with  blood,  sweat  and  tear. 

N"  I  like  the  way  he  profile,  ol'  whitey, 

keepin  us  believin"  he'd  Gawd  almighty. 

Furthermore,  they  control  the  flow 

of  riots  and  revolution  ■  keep  em  just  so  - 

till  we  be  believin' that  we  had  a  hand 

in  revolutionizing  this  here  land. 

When  the  truth  of  the  matter,  you  will  find, 

is  they  been  stuntin'  our  growth  of  mind." 

Tne  mother  pursed  her  lips  thoughtfully,  then  said  to  her 
son: 

"I  see  your  point, 

for  in  ttus  land, 

you  got  to  get  over 

with  the  mind  of  a  white  man." 

Ain't  no  other  way 

a  gittin'  ahead 

lessn'  you  choose 

to  use  iheir  head. 

N'  son,  I  have 

just  got  to  say, 

that  you'd  be  wise 

to  use  their  way." 

And,  after  a  pause, 
to  ihink  it  over, 
(he  boy's  ma  queried: 
"Rattlesnake  or  Cobra?" 

C  Pcitk  Pliti 


"I  WANTTO  BE  A  POET" 

"I  want  to  be  a  poet" 

writing  about  the  Black  mans'  experiences 
I  want  to  tell  how  beautiful  the  black  woman  is 

how  beautiful  black  is 
how  our  blackness  is  magnified  through  our 

culture  and  heritage  of  our  ancestors 
But  I  ... 

I  want  to  tell  the  Black  mothers  and  fathers 

who  struggled-sacrificed-persevered  for  our  survival 
who-with -sweating  and  aged  cracking  backs 
still  had  time  to  teach-Us- 

love 

respect 

and  the  value  of  education.... 
They  gave  us  a  personal  experience  as  to  why  we  should 
But  I  can't  express  this 

'I  am  not  a  Po...et 
-Am  I-Are  we'. 

But  then-poetry  is  communication 

poetry  is  expression 
poetry  is  relating  your  personal 

experience  with  mine 
poetry  is  relating  my  personal 

experience  with  yours 
To  me-to  be  a  poet-you  have  to- 
be  able  to 

•Experience 
-Share- 

and  to-RcjafS 

Oh  WOW! 
How  the  Black  man  does  experience 

now  lets  see  " 

OpPrEsSiOn 
RaCism 

DeSrImlnAtloN 
ExPIOiTaTiOn 
CoLoNiAliSm 
NeO-CoLoNiAUsM 


So  we  are  really  all  Poets 
-One  shouldn't  feel-he  isn't 
because  one  hasn't  studied 
Frost 

Hemingway 
Longfellow 
One  shouldn't  feel 

because  be  is  not  familiar  with  all  the 
literary  forms  of  poetry-he  isn't. 

-free  verse- 
-an  ode- 
-an  epic- 
Is  that  most  important? 
I  am  a  Poet 

-For  every  Black  man  -  in  some  way 
or  another  -  is  a  Poet 

Because  by  just  being  Black! 
experiencing- 
-sharing- 

and-loving 


Makes  every  Black  penon  a  poet 


Mark  A.  Travb  (Trav) 


Evaluation  ol  a  Poem 

You  read  it 
it  has  rhythm 
it  has  a  beat 
it  sounds  nice 
when  you  read  it 
aloud. 

When  gazing  at  it 

it  looks  right. 

When  thinking  about  it 

you  try  to  figure 

how  it  relates 

to  you 

to  society 

to  life. 

You  say: 

"Oh,  I  don't  Ihink 
poetry  is  my  thing." 

O.K.  brother 

that's  alright  by  me 

you  may  not 

get  into 

poetry 

or  love 

or  truth; 

but  by  all  means 
don't  take  it  out 
on  me. 


Theresa  C.  Pftter 


REVENGE 

In  the  basement  of  my  clever  soul 
rest  answers  to  the  universe, 
supplied  by  mystical  nourished  vessels, 
who  sail  briskly  through  the  torturous 
winds  of  my  swirling  misty  head. 

The  ceramic  aptitude  of  this  world, 

rest  casually  on  beaches  of  insanity, 

for  pious  joys  are  to  be  a  bewildered  destiny, 

that  chokes  and  drains  all  the  beauty  it  suggest. 

Rhapsodies  of  self-made  hatred  lingers 
like  silk  through  the  souls  of  men, 
onwardly  searching  for  fruits  of  the  earth, 
that  so  increasingly  lose  their  citric  taste. 

Hiding  under  a  shade  tree  of  malicious  words, 
where  stored  up  roots  of  subtle  ideas 
work  reversibly  to  save  the  world, 
causing  the  sun  to  spurt  out  rays  of  darkness 
as  an  unconscious  consequence  of  fea/. 

And  the  survivots  of  this  muddy  Christian  world, 

cry  out  like  innocent  motherless  children; 

for  never  have  they  known  the  secret  of  love 

under  the  guidance  of  their  omniscent  mortal  Gods. 

And  who  ate  the  riches  of  this  wretched  earth, 
so  the  jingle  in  their  pockets 
would  toll  louder? 


And  who  ridiculed  this  nieve  world  for  it's  ignorance, 
white  the  sound  of  money  m  their  hands  grew  stronger? 

They've  created  the  electric  knots  of  life, 
twisted  the  idea  of  love  to  hate, 
chizzled  away  the  celestial  freedom  of  solitude, 
and  turned  their  own  integrity  to  savagery. 

Cast  aside  the  magnetic  pariicles  of  'dust, 
devoured  from  their  seas  of  open  filth, 
pushed  it  on  our  trays  for  dessert, 
and  demanded  us  to  eat  every  drop  of  it, 
for  this  dust  was  to  stagnate  our  cloudy  minds. 

But  I  know  this  grim  and  changing  worhi. 
and  became  a  caretaker  to  their  most  tragic  laws, 
forbidding  deception  of  my  own  moral  laws, 
I  vomit  with  sincere  relief, 
all  their  plastic  nursery  rhymes  of  life, 
and  found  my  own  religious  paradise, 
dancing  to  the  melody  of  perils, 
that  wer^'once  trapped  tightly, 
in  Jhc  swelling  caves  of  my  mind. 


5-20-74 

composed  at  a  park 

IT  S  IMPORTANT  THAT  I  KNOW  WHO  I  AM 

WE  are  all  children  blk  friends 

and  like  children  we  should  all  be  striving  to  k4oW 

who-and 

why  and- 

what-and 

how. 

PEOPLE  are  like  flowers-cause  God  created  the  earth 

and  all  its'  beauty  first.  Flowers  are  different- 
colors 
shapes 
sizes 
scents 

they  feel  different  from  one  another 

their  growth  processes  are  different 

their  life  expectancy  is  different 

SOME  need  more  care  than  others-more 

sun 

water 

rich  soil 

love. 

I  YAA  CHE'  am  a  flower  in  a  garden  of  many  other  flowers 

that  are  trying  to  grow-and  to  survive, 
and  it's 
mporiant-that 
know  who 


Che'  Ecbob  Halnlmi 
copyright  (c)  1974 
all  r^hti  reserved 


REALITY  OF  THE  WORLD 

I  am  alone  although  I  am  surrounded 
My  mind  and  feelings  are  floating 
Along  together  as  one 
Like  a  slight  breeze  over  water. 

I  like  a  yellow  butterfly  know 
Nothing  about  imprisonment 
Movement  is  freedom. 

I  can't  be  touched  because 
I  am  on  the  inside  of  this 
World's  sought  after  identity 
The  rain  crys  on  my  face  in  a 
Vain  effort  to  find  the  world's 
Reality 


RHONDA  CATC 


Tcrri  McMObn 


EDiTORIAL: 


IN  UNITY 


During  a  sit-in  in  Dean  KennedyV  office  by  black  students 
Friday,  October  llth,  several  demands  were  presented  and 
students  refused  lo  leave  before  those  demands  were  agreed 
10  by  University  officials. 

Whether  the  sit-in  came  as  a  result  of  ibe  over-all  racial 
climate  of  busing,  In  Boston  and  the  violence,  and  protest 
marches  is  not  clear;  but  one  thing  that  b  very  obvious  b  the 
struggle  for  Black  equality  b  not  over. 

The  demands,  even  though  agreed  lo,  wlD  not  become  ■ 
reality,  or  be  litiplemenled,  unless  black  students  foDow 
through  on  those  demands.  Mainly,  Ihcy  should  become 
more  active  In  deciding  which  plans  are  best  In  their  own 
view  to  implement  their  demands.  This  wDI  take  lots  of 
homework-time,  patience,  concrete  and  reasonable  plan- 
ning. 

If  students  think,  for  a  second,  that  the  ilt-in  alone  wfll 
make  the  University  respond  io  their  demands  and  follow 
through  on  these  demands,  they  are  mblakeiL 

One  of  those  demands  was  lo  have  a  band  that  would  be 
representative  of  all  ethnic  groups  at  the  University  tor 
homecoming,  or  there  would  be  no  homecoming.  A  second 
demand  was  directed  toward  the  students  themselves.  It  was 
presented  by  Iota  Phi  Theia.  This  proposal  would  enlbt  all 
black  male  students  to  assist  In  esconing  all  black  women  on 
and  around  campus. 

These  iwo  demands,  In  parllcular,  can  and  should  be 
carried  out.  Il  Involves  only  a  "coming  together"  of  black 
Mudenis  who  are  willing  to  stage  a  protest  If  homecoming 
plans  are  altered  from  what  was  agreed  to  on  the  day  of  the 
sit-in. 

An  escort  of  black  women  can  be  done  by  menial  woritt 
that  is,  brothers  volunteering  lo  assbt  loia  Phi  Tbeta  in 
providing  ihb  service. 

The  broader  demands  of  the  University  becoming  Involved 
in  helping  the  black  community,  which  sorroimds  II  to  a 
gieal  extent,  should  be  of  utmost  concern  lo  both  faculty  and 
student  body  of  African  Americans. 

Careful  and  concrete  plans  should  be  agreed  to  by 
representatives  of  the  black  students  and  faculty  of  the 
African- American  Inslllule,  along  with  represenlallon  from 
Norlheaslem  University. 

Once  these  plans  have  been  decided  upon,  the  entire 
student  body  of  African-Americans  should  determined  lo 
see  that  the  University  follows  through  on  those  demands. 

We  all  know,  or  should  know  by  now,  lhat  there  b  no 
progress  without  a  slrug^e.  Black  people,  on  campus,  in  the 
local  community,  and  nationally  are  being  re-awakened  lo 
(he  struggle  for  equality,  as  we  remember  It  from  ibe  1960'i. 

Of  particniar  Interest,  In  ibe  students  demand  was  lhat  the 
University  make  a  statement  on  the  busing  issne  and  quality 
education.  This  slalemcnl,  If  made  by  Norlhcastcni 
University,  would  be  very  iBtercithig. 

HopefnHy,  if  snch  a  slalcHcnl  b  tnade.  It  wDI  be  more 
thoroughly  considered  tluia  Ibe  flnl  slatemcnt  by  President 
Ford  regarding  Ibe  bufaig  sllaalion  In  Boston. 

In  that  stateaMni,  the  PresMcU  said  ikal  he  dM  nol  lUik 
bnsing  was  ■  solmlon  lo  the  school  sUnnlkina  in  Benton.  Ol 
conrse,  be  caMc  back  with  anollMr  KalcaMnl  ikal 
Bosionlaw  shonM  reflect  on  iIk  Ualovy  of  ibcir  city  and 
whar  II  rcpmcnicd. 

As  lilack  |Mople,  nnd  btock  siMknti,  we  al  know  abei 
Ibe  Ustory  of  Boslon  and  what  H  has  anil  uM  docs  npnaum 
IO  Bkttk  f€Oftt.  It  b  ckaradeifeilc  of  tbc  nuny  dtka  In 
America  wbei*  Black  peoffa  have  protested,  ■aichtJ,  and 
•mt  im  to  gain  entrance  to  eqnal  opportnnlly  and  advance  In 
Ibc  Aaertcan  society. 

ReBcctlng  on  the  recent  past  years,  we  shonM  have  a 
greater  nndcrslanding  of  what  goals  we  mmi  pcrsac  In  the 
fninre,  and  by  whal  means  we  wll  penne  ibcm. 
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NEWS- EN- BRIEF 


H(JRR0W  m\i.  I'AV  NE\  ER 

riir  ( MTiri'  t)f  Edui  atinii  iii  ihr  Dcpurlmi'nl  onifuUh.  Kdu- 
<'ii(ii)u  and  Wi'lfiin-  (lll'.W)  n-purlt  d  to  ihi-  (Ifnrr;il  Ai  i  DUulin^ 
<  If  fief  ((1  \())  lliul  "riiiuiirial  <liili'iuiii(>  fur  llii'  Student  liiMir- 
atiri-  Fluid  >h(>w  il  iit't  h)N>  of         million  on  di-fuullfd  lii;ui>." 

Th<'  ri'piirl  >uid  "$'102  milliun  of  lliir-  anioiiul  rcpri'M'iiln 
rsliniuli'd  h».-r>  on  |nuu>  i-vpcctcd  In  br  drfuul(i-<l  in  ihc  futurr." 

Thi-  lii^ih  di'fiiult  rair  and  thr  rouHiiif;  iiii  n'uw  in  losts  of 
ihr  (tUiiriinli'i'd  Studcnl  l.ujti  IVofrram',  the  sub>tuiitijl  fulun- 
fiiuiiiiig  mjuirrd  to  puy  fulurr  lor^sr^;  and  OE  's  itiabilily  tti  pro- 
vide acL'uruli',  informutiuii  on  the  profrrjm  were  brought  to  ihf 
utli-iiliun  ufi^tngrriiM. 

As  il  fiuiil  ili'm,  it  was  discuvrrcd  lhat  "the  aulomuird  sy<i- 
Icm  which  OK  Uiics  lu  maintain  detailed  ai-couiiling  reeonis  and 
lo  provide  information  lo  adminiMer  ihr  program  is  not  working 
properly. 

-Monthly  List  of  GAO  Reporti 

Vol.  8.  No.  9.  Oct..  1974 

SOtjTHWESTERN  Tnt.KT  t«)Mll.l.U)N 

Aeeordiiig  lo  Health,  Kduealioii  and  Welfari'  (HEW)  focus, 
grants  totaling  $9  million  liuve  lieen  awarded  hy  the  Southwcyl- 
ern  Regional  Office  of  HEW  fur  unc  in  programs  lo  encouragi! 
"disudvantagi'd  students"  lo  eoiilinue  iheir  education. 

The  I  i  4  Student  Special  Sen  ici's  Program  grants  wen"  re- 
<'i'ntty  uniiouneed  liy  Edward  J.  Haca,  Regional  Educational 
Director.  Raca  said  the  grants  will  help  more  than  riU.OOO  hIu- 
denlp  in  the  l974-7.'i  academic  year. 

—  The  Black  Collegian 
Vol.  5.  No.  I 

KNER(;Y  CRISIS  A  "RLKSSINi;"? 

Mankind  Maga/,ini',  in  its  analyses  of  the  energy  criinix,  sup- 
ports ihe  views  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  and  others  by  arguing  thai 
higher  prict-;-  are  really  a  hlev-iiiig  in  disguise."  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple: If  the  price  <jf  oil  had  remained  al  pre-emliargo  levels,  de- 
mand for  the  fuel  would  have  been  so  heavy  (hat  known  reserveii 
would  have  probably  run  dry  around  the  end  of  the  century. 
That  would  leavi"  ihe  Middle  Ea>t  with  resources  too  meager  lo 
finance  eonlinued  economic  development,  and  ihe  oil  impurling 
nations  wilhoul  sufficient  ullcriialivc  energy  sourct^s. 

—Time  Magazine 
Oct.  21.  1974 

BLACK  UOCTORS  VIE  FOR  HOSflTAL 

Two  New  >  ork  City  hospitals  lijcaled  in  predomtnanlly 
white  areas  of  upper  Manhallan  will  be  black  owned  if  all  goes 
well  for  Ihe  six  black  physicians  who  plan  lo  purchase  them. 

The  .six  black  dm  lors.  along  with  one  whiti;  doctor,  will 
buy  ihi-  hospitals  for  $fi  million,  pnivideil  lhat  a  9U  percent  loan 
is  approved  by  the  U.S.  Deparlmenl  of  lleallh,  Eduralion  and 
W.  lfare  (HEW)  and  Ibe  Kederal  Housing  Authority  (E.H.A.). 

-Jet  Magazine 
Oct.  24,  1974 

MICKEY  AND PATI  Y 

Itelirt-d  niolfnter  Mickey  titihi-n  \\a»  done  whal  s4-ure»  of 
KKI  agenis  eoulil  iiol :  He  ha>  allegedly  Iticaled  Symbionesi-  l.ilM-r- 
alion  Array  (SI. A)  fugitives  Patricia  Hearst,  and  Bill  and  Emily 
llarriii.  Ct>hen  offrnul  to  use  his  underworld  connrctiotks  lo  "re- 
kidnap"  Pally,  an-ording  to  u  Oct.  24,  Cbieago Tribune  n-port. 

The  allegi'd  offer  wa"  nude  to  Kaudolph  and  <Iatherinr 
lleartit.  Pally  s  parents,  who  had  souglil  out  Cohen,  met  with  him 
al  a  D-sluuranl  in  l.os  Angeles,  and  a.skeil  for  hi.-t  ao.t'i.slance.  Ac- 
cording lo  (!ohen  Pally  was  located  in  an  itnideiilified  city  near 
the  Canadian  border, 

-The  Boston  Globe 
Oct.  25.  1974 

wm  n:  Ki.icm  hits  mo/ambkjue 

I  liiiidreil.-  of  whiles  in  Mo/ainbiipie  are  applying  fur  vi>as 
to  enter  neighlmriiig  South  Africa.  The  "while  flij^l"  follow^  ra- 
cial clasln>  which  ha-s  h^ft  more  than  50  people  dead  and  scores 
of  others  injured. 

\h>7umbii|ue  which  recently  gained  ils  independence  afU  r 
years  of  liitler  guerillu  warfare  is  now  headed  hy  KRKI.IMO, 
which  led  the  Miecosful  indepi  iideni^e  hid.  Reports  of  a  while 
iiackUisli  which  prompted  the  racial  clashing-against  the  black- 
led  govcrnniiul  had  heel)  widi'K  reported. 

-The  Boston  Globe 
Oct.  25.  1974 


MANDRILL 
IS  COMING!!! 


REVENUE 
SHARING 

Con  'l.  from  pg.  4 


a  Planned  Use  Report 
"...setting  forth  the  amounts 
and  purposes  for  which  it  (the 
unit  of  govemnient)  plans  to 
spend  or  obligate  the  funds 
which  it  expects  lo  receive 
during  such  (the  planned  use) 
period." 

This  section  also  requires 
each  govenunenial  unit  lo 
have  copies  of  its  Planned  Use 
Reports  "...publicized  in  a 
newspaper  which  is  published 
within  the  State  and  has 
general  circulation  within  the 
geographic  area  of  lhat 
government."  Each  Stale  and 
local  unit  of  government  has 
to  advise  the  news  media, 
including  the  minority  news 
media,  of  publication  of  its 
reports. 

The  other  pertinent  section. 
Section  122.  states  that  "No 
person  ...  shall  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  or  national  ori- 
gin, or  sex  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  fimded  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  funds 
made  available..." 

If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  that  a 
State  government  is  not  in 
compliance,  he  must  contact 
the  Governor  to  assure 
compUance.  If  the  Governor 
fails  or  refuses  to  secure 
compliance,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  (1)  refer  the 
matter  to  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  an  appropriate 
actioQ  be  instituted;  or  (2) 
exercise  powers  and  functions 
provided  in  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  - 
which  prohibits  discrimioatton 
on  tbc  ground  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  in  Federally 
assisted  progrmms;  or  (3)  lake 
other  such  actions  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

These  two  seclioos  an  very 
significaDi,  cspectally  in  Bgbt 
of  Ibe  concerns  many  minority 
leaders  have  expressed  about 
revenue  sharing. 

Ead  ttt  pmwi  omt. 


BLACK  WRITERS 

If  you  write  poetry,  short 
stories,  essays,  novels,  whatever. 
And  if  you  are  interested  in  ei- 
tabtishinga  Black  Literary  Guild 
at  Northeastern,  please  come  to 
the  third  floor  of  the  Africar>- 
American  Institute,  40  Leon  St, 
on  Thurs.,  at  2:00  p.m.  If  you 
can't  make  it  at  2:00,  then  come 
any  time  up  until  4:00  p.m.  For 
further  information  call  Ted 
Thomas  at  437-3141.  The  first 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Nov.  7. 


* 
*** 
* 
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''Fighting  racism/'  not  busing  is  issue, 
Angela  Davis  tells  audience  of  300 


ANGELA  DAVIS  (Photo  by  Karen  Maynor) 


By  Mark  Travis  Onyx  Staff 

Political  activist  Angela 
Davis,  30,  once  called  the 
F.B.I. *s  most  wanted  woman 
in  America  said,  "Oppressed 
people  have  a  responsibility  of 
building  a  human  society  by 
becoming  part  of  an  organized 
movement  lo  conquer  racism 
and  oppression." 

Ms.  Davis,  charged  for  the 
alleged  murder  and  con- 
spiracy in  connection  with  a 
shootout  in  Marian  County 
California,  which  claimed  the 
lives  of  four  persons  in  1970; 
addressed  some  300  people  of 
various  ethnic  backgrounds  at 
Roxbury's  Hennigan  School, 
Sunday,  October  6th. 

The  Massachusetts  Alliance 
Against  Racist  and  PoHtical 
Repression  sponsored  a 
symposium  of  speakers  series 
and  an  art  exhibit.  Speakers 
included  Ms.  Davis,  State 
Representative,  Mel  King. 
Margaret  Burham  of  the  Mass. 
Alliance  Against  Racist  and 
Political  Repression.  Alfred 
Lopez,  National  Alliance 
Against  Racist  and  Political 
Repression,  Puerto  Rican 
Socialist  Party.  Gary  Parker, 
Boston's  Indian  Council,  and 
poet  Brenda  Hicks. 

Mr.  King  moderator  of  the 
symposium,  maintained  that 
oppressed  people  are  fighting 
for  survival.  Two  major 
factors  in  combating  op- 
pression is  recognizing  that 
you  are  oppressed  and 
organizing  constructively  and 
collectively  to  fight  op- 
pression, according  to  King. 

Ms.  Burham  said  the  theme 
is  "Freedom  is  a  Constant 
Struggle."  She  contended  that 
the  name  is  exactly  what  the 
alliance  is  all  about. 

The  member  of  the  Mass. 
Alliance  Against  Racist  and 
PoHtical  Repression  feels  that 
without  the  organization  of 
expression,  the  masses  of 
people  can  not  suppress 
repression,  "You  can't  out 
maneuver  or  manipulate 
behind  closed  doors.  You 
have  to  organize,"  she  added. 

Alfred  Lopez  said  racism  is 
in  the  highest  level  in  the 
Federal  government.  'They 
(U.S.  government)  have 
pardoned  one  of  the  highest 
criminals  in  the  world, 
(Richard  Nixon);  but 
Rockefeller  takes  the  cake," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Lopez  accused 
President  Ford  of  defending 
the  U.S.  intervention  in  Latin 
American  countries.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  U.S.  i.s 
exploiting  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
utmost.  For  instance,  he 
contends  thai  13  percent  of 
the  land  is  controlled  by  the 
U.S.  military.  He  also  slated 
thai  30  percent  of  the 
petroleum  imported  into  this 
country  comes  from  Puerto 
Rico.  "   "  " 


He  said  oppression  of  his 
people  does  not  stop  there.  He 
maintained  that  the  U.S.  is 
extracting  copper  out  of  his 
country  and  is  involved  in 
massive  genocide.  He  believes 
the  U.S.  to  be  responsible  for 
one  third  of  the  women  being 
sterile  in  his  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Socialist  Party,  he  has 
pledged  the  "Purto  Rican 
Socialist  Party  will  be  con- 
sistent in  their  struggle  to 
bring  an  end  to  colonial  and 
neo-colonialism  repression." 

The  Haitian  Action 
Committee  made  a  plea  to  all 
oppressed  people  not  to  let 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  deport 
Haitan  political  prisoners 
back  to  Hati,  because  it  will 
surely  mean  death  to  them. 

Gary  Parker,  from  the 
Boston's  Indian  Council, 
contended  that  Indians  have 
the  highest  alcoholic  and 
suicide  rate  in  this  country.  He 
expressed  that  his  people  are 
in  desperate  need  of  federal 
aid. 

He  added  that  the  federal 
aid  laws  are  hard  to  interpret 
and  that,  "You  have  to  be  a 
big  lawyer  to  get  anything  out 
of  it." 

Brenda  Hicks  read  some  of 
her  poetry,  including  "Slave  of 
a  Slave"  and  "Amagon 
Dahomey." 

Ms.  Davis,  an  active 
member  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
munist Party,  expressed  that  it 
is  really  a  beautiful  feeling  to 
see  people  of  various  ethnic 
backgrounds  coming  together 
for  a  common  cause. 

She  contended  that  "The 
spirit  of  the  struggle  is  at 
work,  and  this  is  what  this 
meeting  is  all  about." 

The  one-time  University  of 
California  philosophy  in- 
structor, when  asked  about 
Boston's  school  desegregation 
plan,  maintained  that  it  won't 
improve  the  quality  of 
education.  "Busing  is  not  the 
issue,  fighting  racism  is  the 
issue,"  she  said. 

"When  Ted  Kennedy  can 
say  that  he  can  understand 
why  parents  of  South  Boston 
are  concerned  about  sending 
their  children  to  a  black 
school,  and  at  the  same  time 
sympathize  with  those  same 
parents  who  are  stoning  black 
children,  this  says  a  lot  about 
Ted  Kennedy,"  she  said. 

"The  only  way  to  combat 
racism  and  oppression  is  if 
enough  decent  people  begin 
to  organize  and  make 
themselves  heard,  she  added." 

Ms,  Davis  contended  that  if 
oppressed  people  organize 
collectively,  the  government 
can  not  railroad  political 
prisoners  off  lo  jail,  She 
referred  to  herself  as  a  prime 
example  of  organized  political 
movement. 

The  political  activist 
concluded  that  the  outcome 


of  her  case  shows  thai  other 
political  prisoners  can  be 
freed. 

After  Ms.  Davis'  acquilal,  a 
National  Alliance  Against 
Racist  and  Political 
Repression  was  formed.  The 
organization,  which  now  has 
more  than  20  chapters,  and 
about  50  coalition  groups 
throughout  the  country,  felt 
that  the  political  movement 
which  helped  in  her  acquital 
should  be.  channeled  into 
effective  organizations. 

Ms.  Davis  said  she  once  fell 
for  propaganda  about  the 
movement  being  dead  in  this 
country.  However,  she  said 
that  she  found  quickly  this  was 
false  when  10,000  black 
people  rallied  in  North 
Carolina,  July  4.  1974,  to 
protest  severe  repression  in 
that  state. 

Before  the  rally,  Ms.  Davis 
said  she  received  threats  from 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  The  Nazi 
Party,  The  Rights  of  White 
People  and  the  Minute  Men. 

She  said  those  groups  really 
looked  foolish,  because  in  all, 
about  five  showed.  "The  only 
thing  they  could  do  was  send 
their  racism  running  home," 
added  Davis. 

People  are  being  oppressed 
by  the  Rockefeller's  Standard 
Oil,  I.T.T.,  and  IBM.  Cor- 
porations rob  people  of  what 
belongs  to  them,  she  added. 

She  explained  that  the 
former  Vice  President  and 
former  President  Nixon  are 
spokesmen  for  the  upper  class 
and  "when  Rockefeller 
became  Vice  President,  the 
cover  was  pulled  over  the 
working  .class." 

Major  crime  is  not  in  the 
streets,  but  in  the  suites  of 
corporations  and  the  White 
House,  she  said. 

Closing  her  speech,  she 
asked  suppon  for  the  Mass. 
Alliance  Against  Racist  And 
Political  Repression. 


Help  A  Sister 


VIEWPOINT: 

Boston  and  Busing 

h\  Joe  Burch 
Onyx  Staff 

The  present  situation  in  Boston  concerning  school  desegregation  has 
sent  ihe  city  -  during  the  past  seven  weeks  -  through  some  difficult 
changes.  From  bad  lo  worse  sums  H  up:  Irom  Boston  police  officers,  lo 
The  Tatical  Patrol  Force,  to  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard  on 
slandby  alert. 

Bui  the  issue,  if  that's  what  you  choose  to  call  it,  appears  not  lo  be 
forced  busing,  but  black  students  attending  previously  all  white  schools. 

Many  whiles  and  blacks  believe  that  forced  busing  is  not  the  means  in 
which  lo  bring  about  quaUty  education.  In  a  certain  sense  this  aliiiudc 
can  be  justified,  but  it  cannot  be  justified  if  certain  segments  of  this 
society  arc  subjected  to  an  inferior  education,  and  others  are  not.  This  is 
not  beneficial  to  anyone,  and  certainly  not  Ihe  children  receiving  the 
inferior  education. 

If  busing  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  quality  education  for  all  people, 
then  busing  tt  will  have  lo  be. 

As  a  Bostonian.  and  having  attended  Boston  Public  schools  one 
learned  to  value  the  schools  and  at  the  same  lime  to  hate  them.  Hale 
them  because  one  gradually  realizes  what  he  is  going  through  and  one 
would  never  want  his  children  to  go  through  what  he  has  been  through. 
The  reality,  however,  is  thai  they  might  have  to. 

Black  children  were  completely  isolated  in  the  Boston  schools  and 
ended  up  feeling  like  nobodies.  Primarily  because  the  teachers  only 
weni  through  the  motions  in  classrooms.  If  you  got  it,  you  got  it,  if  you 
didn'i,  you  didn't. 

Occasionally  you  would  run  upon  a  few  first-year  teachers  who  saw 
the  needs  of  black  children,  and  tried  to  do  something  but  these  teachers 
were  not  equipped  to  handle  the  problems  thai  they  saw. 

What  good  will  come  out  of  busing?  To  answer  thai  question  I  felt  it 
was  necessary  to  go  to  several  Boston  public  schools  and  "rap"  with  a 
few  of  ihe  icachers.  Some  of  the  leachers  were  willing  lo  answer 
questions,  but  refused  to  be  identified,  for  any  number  of  reasons.  Other 
leachers  refused  lo  comment.  Ai  Boston  English  High  School,  in  ihe 
soulh  end.  Vernon  Polite,  a  history  teacher  and  a  graduate  of  Boston 
University,  said,  "My  feelings  about  forced  busing  were  negative  at  first 
because,  as  it  stands.  1  enjoy  being  with  black  students. 
But  after  viewing  the  matter,  Polite  fell  thai  it  was  best. 
The  percentage  of  black  students  ai  English  High  was  about  89 
percent  in  1973,  nowil  is  40  percent  black  and  60  percent  white. 

Polite  said  that  because  of  desegregation  old  methods  of  teaching 
have  changed  drastically.  Teachers  are  now  getting  off  their  behinds,  he 
said. 

Polite  feels  that  busing  is  necessary  because  blacks  and  whites  must 
learn  how  to  gel  along  with  each  other. 

Ms.  Violet  Burch,  an  elementary  school  teacher  at  ihc  Roben  Claim 
School  in  Dorchester  said  that  it's  sickening  and  really  hurls  to  see  small 
black  children  on  school  buses  being  escorted  by  police  into  white 
neighborhoods  to  attend  school. 

'The  connotation  of  this  issue  clearly  speaks  out  to  me  thai  this  is  not 
an  issue  of  forced  busing,  but  an  issue  of  race.  However,  race  is  another 
subject,  rejected  or  accepted,  hopefully  forced  busing  is  here  lo  stay  in 
Boston. 

As  it  stands,  it  is  the  law,  and  must  be  obeyed,"  Ms.  Burch  further  said 
that  "I  have  nothing  but  positive  reactions  towards  the  forced  busing 
plan  (except  to  what  is  happening  to  our  Black  children}."  Working  in  an 
all  black  school  last  year  and  a  different  one  this  year  is  more  gratifying 
for  the  leachers  in  one  sense  and  that  is  because  teachers  now  have 
access  to  a  greater  amount  of  educational  materials. 

There  arc  more  educational  and  social  activities  planned  for  the 
children,  also.  These  benefit  both  teacher  and  students  alike.  Ms.  Burch 
declared  that  forced  busing  meant  more  of  everythingv  that's  what 
makes  it  beneficial,  even  though  black  children  are  escorted  lo  school 
by  police.  As  long  as  the  children  are  victims  of  verbal  actions  and  not 
violent  and  physical  action,  Ms.  Burch  firmly  agrees  to  busing  as  a 
means  of  quality  education.  Ms.  Burch  is  a  graduate  of  Emmanuel 
College  where  she  majored  in  education  and  minored  in  arts. 


Black  Studies  Dept.  moves  to  new  site 


by  Beveriy  Benn  Onyx  Staff 

"Stop  in  and  see  us  on  your 
way  in  from  the  commimity." 
quips  Ramona  Edelin,"  we're 
the  first  university  building 
you'll  reach." 

Professor  Edelin,  chair- 
person of  the  African- 
American  Studies  Depart- 
ment, was  speaking  about  Ihe 
department's  recent  move 
from  the  African-American 
Institute  to  the  building  across 
the  street. 

The  need  of  more  space  for 


both  the  Institute  and  Atrican- 
American  Studies  department 
staff,  prompted  the  depart- 
ment to  petition  the  university 
for  a  new  location.  The  result 
was  the  space  now  occupied 
by  the  department  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  building  at 
11  Leon  Street. 

Besides  instructors'  offices, 
which  by  choice  of  the 
department  are  painted  in 
bright  reds,  oranges  and 
greens,  the  department  has  a 
large  conference  room  and  a 
study    lounge    for  African- 


The  Black  Students  Mass  Media  AUhoce  (B.S.M.M.A.) 
meets  every  Friday  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Ihe  second  floor  of  Nonh- 
eastern's  African-American  Inslilute,  40  Leon  Si. 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  TODAY 

"I  want  ID  live  In  a  world  without  outcasts.  I  want  the 
gKSit  mass  of  people,  Ibe  true  majoriiy,  everyone,  lo  be 
able  lo  speak,  read,  listen,  grow.  I  never  have  imdeniood 
ihe  hardline  except  as  something  to  erase.  I've  taken  the 
road  I  have  precisely  because  I  believe  it  wHI  lead  lo  this 
enduring  fellowship.  Move  forward  together.  Thai  Is  my 
undying  hope." 

"Pablo  Nuruda 


American  studies  majors. 

"The  majors  have  taken  an 
active  role  in  the  move,"  said 
Prof.  Edelin.  They  have 
helped  her  move  in  some 
temporary  furniture  until  the 
permanent  furniture  arrives. 

The  Roxbury  community  is 
readily  visible  from  any  of  the 
departments  many  windows. 
About  the  location.  Professor 
Edelin  says.  "We  love  the  idea 
of  being  able  to  look  out  over 
the  community.  I  think  it  will 
help  us  keep  our  perspective 
more  than,  perhaps,  a  Fenway 
location." 

Though  the  permanent 
furniture  and  carpet  have  yet 
to  arrive,  African- American 
Studies  instructors  will  be 
working  from  the  new  office. 
When  the  move  is  complete, 
the  department  will  have  a 
celebration. 

"We're  still  kicking  around 
ideas  about  exactly  what  kind 
of  celebration  it  will  be,"  says 
Professor  Edelin,"  so  if 
anyone  has  any  suggestions, 
we'll  be  glad  to  throw  them  in 
the  hat." 
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MOV/E  REVIEW: 

"Moms"  Mabley 
makes  film  debut 


JACKIE  "MOMS"  MABLEY 


\ 


BOSTON  BLACK  JOURNAL,  a  lively  new  literary . 
journal  that  lakes  a  provocative  look  at  the  arts, 
politics  and  entertainment  in  Boston  will  soon  be  on 
sale  at  your  favorite  newsstand.  Pick  up  the  first 
issue  o'f  BOSTON  BLACK  JOURNAL  and  see 
Boston  from  a  different  perspective. 


TOP  20  SOUL  SOUNDS 


.1 .  Can't  Get  Enough  of  Your  Love 
2.  Let's  Straighten  il  Out 


-Barry  While 
Latimore 


3. 
4. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Do  il  "lill  YouVe  Salisfied    B.T.  Express 

Woman  to  Woman  Shirley  Brown 

Do  it  Baby    Miracles 

You  Haven't  Done  Nothing  Slevie  Wonder 

Pap  Don't  Take  no  Mess  James  Brown 

Skin  Tight    .   .  Ohio  Players 

Tell  Her  Love  Has  Felt  The  Need  Eddie  Kendricks 

Live  it  Up  Thelsley  Brothers 


Let  This  be  a  Lesson  to  You 

Distant  Lover   . 

Devotion 
Sha  La  La  . 
Higher  Plane  . 
You  Got  the  Love 
Nothing  From  Nothing 
It's  September 
Virgin  Man 


Independents 

 Marvin  Gaye 

Earth,  Wind  and  Fire 

  Al  Green 

Kool  and  the  Gang 

 Rufus 

Billy  Preslon 
Johnny  Taylor 
Sraokey  Robinson 


THE  BOOK  CORNER 

(suggested  reading) 

The  Whtle  Use  of  Bbcks  In  America:  350  Years  of  Law 
and  Violence,  Altitudes  and  Ellquelle,  Politics  and  Change, 
by  Dan  Lacy  $7.95.  (Atheneum  Books.  New  York) 

Americans  From  Africa;  Slavery  and  lis  Aftermath 
Americans  From  Africa:  Old  Memories,  New  Moods  n 
volume  set  edited  by  Peter  I.  Rose  $14.95.  (Atherton  Books. 
New  York) 

Eariy  Negro  American  Writers,  edited  by  Benjamin 
Brawley  $2.50.  (Dover  Books,  New  York)  I 

Black  Short  Story  Anthology,  edited  by  Woodie  King 
$1.95,  (The  New  American  Library.  New  Jersey) 

A  Dialogue  by  James  Baldwin  and  Nikki  Giovanm'  )2.45. 
(J.B.  Lippincott  Co..  Phila.  and  New  York 

Is  God  a  White  Racist?  A  Preamble  to  Bbck  Theology  by 
William  R.  Jones  $2.95.  (Doubleday  Anchor  Books.  New 
York) 

Soul-Force:  African  Heritage  Id  Afro-Amerkan  Religion 

by  Leonard  E.  Barrett  $3.50.  (Doubleday  Anchor  Books, 
New  York) 

The  Spirituals  and  the  Blues  by  James  H.  Cone  $2.95,  (The 
Seabuty  Press,  New  York) 

African  Religions  and  PhDosophy  by  John  S.  Mbili  $i.9S, 
(Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  New  York) 

African  Folklore  edited  by  Richard  M.  Dorson  $3.50. 
(Doubleday  Anchor  Books.  New  York) 

Reality  is  my  Awareness  Sense  (poetry)  by  James  L. 
Canada  $.95,  (Gemini  Book  Village,  Inc..  Boston) 


Yvonne  Olf's  work 
exhibited  at  NCAAA 


l>v  Donna  M.  Latson 
Onyx  Correspondent 


AMAZING  GRACE,  starring  Jackie  "Moms"  Mabley  and  Slappy 
While  was  one  of  ihe  very  few  black  movies  lo  project  Black  folks  in  a 
positive  light,  The  movie  was  a  genlte  mixture  of  Moms  Mabley's  country 
truisms  and  a  glimpse  of  how  manipulative  political  life  can  be  for  one 
Moses  Gunn.  Rosalind  Cash,  as  his  wife,  is  casi  in  the  beginning  as  a 
sddiity  alcoholic,  breaking  her  boozing,  bourgeosie  bonds  by  listening  to 
Ihe  wisdom  of  Grace  (Moms).  Likewise.  Mr.  Gunn.  Ihe  mayoral  candidate 
is  almost  tricked  out  of  the  race.  This  is  where  Moms  steps  in  and  lends  a 
much  needed  hand  and  prayer.  Utilizing  the  students  from  Morgan  State 
the  Mr.  Gunn's  campaign  is  off  to  a  rousing  start. 

At  one  point  in  the  movie,  Moms  Mabley  is  caught  in  a  tight  close-up 
shot  on  screen.  She  is  portrayed  in  the  midst  of  the  candidate's  rally 
making  a  plea  for  freedom  for  minorities  through  the  voting  process. 

In  comparison  to  other  Black  films,  I  would  rale  this  movie  (on  a  scale 
of  ten)  at  number  seven.  The  movie  is  a  beauitful  e;(ample  of  a  good  basic 
plot,  fine  continuity  and  a  unique  kind  of  acting.  No  movie,  however,  is 
without  flaws.  The  most  obvious  one  was  the  filming  technique.  Falling  in 
and  oui  of  focus,  constant  shadows  and  minor  production  flaws,  such  as 
Ihe  mike  coming  into  ihc  picture.  These  tended  to  mar  some  of  the 
professional  aspects  of  the  movie. 

On  the  whole,  AMAZING  GRACE,  is  a  movie  for  a  refreshing  change 
oj  pace.  At  the  Savoy. 


Common  Origins  is  an 
exhibition  of  Ihe  painting  of 
Yvonne  Belila  Olf,  a  young 
woman  born  In  Amsterdam  of 
Dutch  and  South  American 
(Surinam)  pareals.  Miss  OU 
has  been  studying  painting 
since  she  was  seventeen  In 
Rome,  Paris,  Germany,  and  In 
Amsterdam  with  Arle  Kater, 
Professor  at  the  Acade&y  of 
Art. 

Yvonne  OIE  Is  also  a  top 
photo  and  fasUon  model, 
travelling  widely  In  Rome, 
Munich,  Milan,  Amsterdam, 
and  also  does  some  Interior 
designing  on  her  own. 

She  has  exhibited  at  Am 
Schauspielhaus  in  Dusseldorf, 
Le  Passage  in  Bonn,  and  the 
Woodstock  Gallery^  London. 
She  is  represented  In  private 
collections  in  Holland, 
Germany  and  the  United 
Stales. 


Il  Is  Important  for  us  as 
Afro-Americans  to  And  the 
links  of  our  heritage  through 
our  artists  and  art,  thai  will 
bond  us  together.  This 
collection  ol  paintings  Is  one 
of  those  links  of  our  Afro- 
Caribbean  past  -  a  common 
-origin. 

At  the  Museum  of  the 
National  Center  of  Afro- 
American  Artists,  122  Elm 
Hill  Avenue.  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts  02I2I. 

October  13  through 
November  10,  1974. 

Contact:  Ms.  H.A.  Ken- 
nedy, 442-8820.  ext.  37. 

The  exhibition  was 
organized  by  Harriet  Ken- 
nedy, Assistant  Director  of 
MNCAAA. 

MUSEUM  HOURS:  Closed 
Mondays;  Tuesday  -  Thursday 

-  12  noon  to  7:00  p.m.;  Friday 

-  12  noon  lo  9:00  p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday  -  12 
noon  to  8:00  p.m. 


Sexy  Ida   Ike  and  Tina  Turner 

courtesy  of  let 


THIS  MONTH  IN  BLACK  HISTORY 

Submitted  by  SADU      ,5   .   1%8-Tommie  Smith 


2  -  1800-Birthdate  of  Nat 
Turner 

4  -  1943-H.  Rap  Brown, 
former  Chairman  of  SNCC, 
now  in  jail  for  promoting 
Afro-American  Liberation 
Movement,  was  born  in  Baton 
Rouge.  Louisana. 

7  -  1897  -  Binhdate  of  the 
Honorable  Elijah  Muhammad 

9  -  1806-Benjamin  Ban- 
neker.  Mathematician, 
astronomer.  inventor, 
gazeteer,  and  city  planner, 
dies. 

10  ■  1967-Che  Guevara,  a 
Latin  Revolutionary  who  was 
a  leading  force  in  the  Cuban 
Revolution  against  American 
capitalism,  is  murdered  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

12  -  I492-N8tlve  Americans 
(Indians)  dbcover  Columbus 

12  ■  1970-Angela  Davis, 
Black  philosophy  professor, 
on  the  FBI's  10  most  wanted 
list  for  alleged  role  in  the  San 
Rafael.  California  "shoot-out" 
led  by  Jonathan  Jackson,  is 
arrested  by  FBI. 


and  John  Carolos  raise  their 
fists  in  the  Black  Power  salute 
after  winning  medals  in  the 
1%8  Olympics. 

16-1 859- John  Brown  and  22 
other  men  (five  of  them  Black) 
raid  Harper's  Ferry  arsenal  to 
arm  slaves  and  others  for  a 
struggle  that  would  overthrow 
the  salve  owneis  and  their 
system. 

20  ■  1891-Birthdate  of  Jomo 
Kenyatta,  President  of  Kenya, 
and  leader  of  Mau  Mau 
rebellion. 

25  •  1970-Owusu  Sadaukai 
(then  Howard  Fuller),  opens 
Malcolm  X  Liberation 
University. 

31  -  1%4-Muharoraad  Ali 
wins  heavyweight  boxing  title. 

31  -  1831-Nat  Turner,  a 
Black  slave  who  turned 
revolutionary,  was  captured 
after  he  planned  and  led  the 
slave  revolt  of  August  22, 
I&31. 


BOOK  RBViEW: 
Marcus  Garvey 

MARCUS  GAKVfciY  &  THE 
VISION  OF  AFRICA 
Edited  by  lohn  Henrik  Claike 
Vintage  Books  V-S88 
S2.95  Paperback 

by  Kalamu  Ya  Salaam 

We've  sften  no  other  boon 
on  Marcus  Garvey  that  ap- 
proaches the  work  in  this 
anthology  in  terms  of  putting 
to  the  front  what  Marcus 
Garvey  actually  had  to  say. 

This  is  not  a  review,  rather 
it  is  really  a  recommendation. 
Gel  this  book  at  oncel 

John  Henrik  Garke  has 
done  all  the  necessary,  tedious 
and  often  exasperating  work 
that  edititig  a  book  which  is 
both  scholarly  (precise)  and 
easily  readable  (interesting) 
requires.  Obviously  brother 
Clarke  had  a  goal  in  mind  and 
set  about  gathering  the  pieces 
and  putting  them  together. 
Ultimately  this  book 
represents  an  inspiring  con- 
tribution to  our  continued 
understanding  of  who  we  are, 
where  we  came  from  and  what 
we  did  in  route  lo  the  present. 

The  book  is  productively 
divided  into  sections  which 
cover  the  entire  span  of  [he 
Garvey  movement  —  all  the 
way  to  the  present.  What  is 
particularly  pleasing  is  that 
historic  assessments  and 
contemporary  analyses  are 
put  side  by  side  with  Garvey's 
own  writings  which  have  not 
until  now  received  popular 
exposure.  The  whole  book  is 
edited  in  order  to  give  an 
overview  rather  than  an 
academic  scooping  in  on  some 
minute  points  of  Garveyism, 

We  are  certainly  grateful 
and  indebted  to  brother 
Clarke  for  the  outstanding 
work  be  has  done  in 
presenting  us  a  panoramic 
mural  which  refreshingly  and 
yet  candidly  (there  is  ample 
criticism  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pected praise)  paints  a  moving 
portrait  of  a  man  and  his 
vision,  a  Black  man  and  a 
vision  of  Airika.  Up  you 
mighty  race,  read  his  vision  of 
Afrika.  Up  you  mighty  race, 
read  this  mighty  book! 

(reprinted  from  Vol.  5,  No.  I 
of  The  Black  Collegian). 


Announcements 

The  next  Onyx  staff  meeting 
is  Friday.  November  8th  at 
4:30  p,m.  on  the  2nd  floor  of 
the  African-Institute. 


AFRICAN  DANCE  CLASS 
Tuesday  -  lliursday 
6:30  P.M.  .8jOOP.M. 
Inihe  Amllcal  Cabral 
Center  of  the  African 
American  Institute. 
ALL  ARE  WELCOME. 


The  GRILL  needs  Work- 
Study  and  Co-op  students  to 
work.  Please  contact  Janice 
BeU  -  437-3141  Ext.  23. 
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BLACK  ORGANIZATIONS  ON  CAMPUS 

By  Mebnie  White        Beverly  Benn 

Onyx  Staff 

The  number  of  Black  orgaDlzalloos  steadQy  Increases. 
Bulow  is  a  partial  Ibt  of  organizations  which  Black  students 
are  welcomed  to  participate  In. 

Soul's  Place 

"For  Black  people,  Soul's  Place  provides  a  total  African- 
American  miisic  format,"  said  Hassan  Adeeb,  news  director 
for  Soul's  Place.  He  added  lhat  Soul's  Place  "provides 
training  in  media,  specifically,  radio  communications."  From 
Monday  through  Saturday,  6-10  p.m.,  we  can  hear  rhythm 
and  blues,  gospel,  jazz,  blues,  news,  as  well  as  public  service 
announcements. 

Dedicated  to  the  struggles  of  African  people  throughout 
the  world,  Soul's  Place  was  formed  in  I97I.  There  are 
presently  fifteen  members  but  the  staff  continues  to  grow. 
Anyone  interested  in  joining  the  staff  is  welcomed.  Mem- 
bership is  open  to  Northeastern  day  students.  Meetings  are 
held  Monday  at  7  p.m.  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Ell  Center. 

Soul's  Place,  located  at  91.7  F.M.  has  music  for  your  mind, 
body  and  soul. 

Black  Students  Mass  Media  Alliance 

The  Black  Students  Mass  Media  Alliance  (BSMMA)  is 
composed  of  25  Black  students  from  ihe  Boston  area 
colleges.  The  objectives  of  (he  BSMMA  are:  1)  lo  foster  an 
increased  responsibility  of  the  media  to  the  Black  com- 
munity and  2)  to  increase  the  media  skills  of  its  members 
through  workshops  and  contact  with  professional  media  and 
the  community.  These  objectives  are  met  through  BSMMA's 
clearing  house.  The  Alliance  receives  information  from 
other  organizations  in  the  schools  and  community.  The 
information  is  then  disseminated  to  the  mass  media  through 
the  mail,  radio,  television,  and  other  media  channels. 

The  Organization  was  founded  by  Ted  Thomas  a  1974  NU 
graduate  and  is  now  chaired  by  David  Clarke  of  Emerson 
College.  The  members  of  the  BSMMA  extend  an  invitation 
for  all  college  students  to  become  members. 

Located  at  the  NU  African-American  Institute,  40  Leon 
Street,  the  meetings  are  held  in  the  conference  room  each 
Fiiday  at  7  p.m. 

Black  Engineering  Sludents  SocIely 

The  Black  engineering  society  was  formed  last  year  in 
April.  The  society  was  organized  so  that  Black  engineering 
students  could  share  (heir  knowledge  and  experiences  with 
each  other.  Harold  Hunle,  president  of  the  club,  says  the 
group  realizes  thai  there  are  engineering  students  in  other 
schools  and  thai  our  society  invites  them  to  participate  in 
activities. 

All  Black  students  who  are  accepted  into  NU's  School  of 
Engineering  are  automatically  members  of  the  society. 
Engineering  majors  who  wish  lo  become  more  actively 
involved  may  contact  Harold  Hunte  at  262-6942  after  8  p.m. 

The  active  members  have  accomplished  a  great  deal: 
Brother  Ray  Guthrie  who  is  assistant  to  dean  of  engineering 
and  director  of  minority  affairs  in  the  College  of  Engineering, 
serves  as  the  advisor  to  the  group.  With  his  help,  Ihe  active 
members  have  an  extended  list  of  programs.  These  programs 
include  visiting  high  school  students  interested  in  becoming 
engineers  -  the  society  tells  students  how  they  can  become 
belter  prepared  for  engineering  and  what  to  expect:  the 
upper  class  members  act  as  counselors  for  the  freshmen;  and 
the  estabUshment  of  a  self-help  study  program. 

Ebony,  Incoiporated 

To  display  your  athletic  abilities  on  campus,  we  have  an 
athletic  group  Ebony,  Incorporated.  Ebony  is  composed  of 
two  sections;  Ebony  for  the  men  and  Ebonettes  for  Ihe 
women.  Both  groups  are  involved  in  intermural  activities  and 
community  activities. 

Since  its  formation  in  1972  Ebony  has  grown  to  include 
football  and  softbalt  as  well  as  basketball.  Hopefully  Ibis  year 
Ihey  will  be  adding  volleyball  and  bowling  to  the  list  of  ac- 
tivities. 

Ebony,  Inc.  will  select  members  for  the  basketball  teams 
early  in  November.  Membership  is  open.  Anyone  interested 
in  joining  a  team  please  contact  Rochelle  Timmons  or  Greg 
Lloyd  at  the  African -American  Institute,  40  Leon  St.,  Boston 
or  call  437-3141. 

lola  Phi  Theta 

Iota  Phi  Thela  is  the  first  Black  fraternity  to  be  recognized 
on  Norlheaslern's  campus.  The  fifty-three  member  fraternity 
has  been  in  existence  since  March  of  1973.  Jerome 
McKinnon,  76CJ,  former  Vice  Polaris  of  lola  said  that  the 
purpose  of  the  fraternity  is  to  assist  African  people  and  ihat 
fralernilies  should  strive  to  develop  ihe  African  community. 

The  men  of  I  Phi  are  currently  working  in  the  community 
by  coaching  football  teams  and  they  are  involved  with  a  big 
brother  project. 

On  campus  Ihe  brothers'  primary  function  is  "lo  be  a 
securing  device  for  African  students  on  campus"  says  An- 
thony Graham.  76LA,  current  Polaris.  Graham  explained 
lhat  being  a  securing  device  entails  making  sure  that  African 
students  are  awarded  academic  scholarships  and  financial 
aid,  fair  athletic  competition  and  an  expansion  of  social 
activities  at  Northeastern. 

Brothers  who  wish  to  pledge  Iota  Phi  Theta  may  contact 
members  of  the  fraternity  for  more  information. 

The  Onyx  wlU  update  this  Usi  In  Its  n«il  Is^s^'^',::^^^  


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  ROSCOE'S  LOUNGE  PRESENTS: 

THE  EI^ERGETICS 

A  dynamic  young  group  comprised  of  five  talented  young  men 


FOR  BOOKINGS  CALL:  (617)  536.5131 
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ENGINEERING  AND  SCIENCE  GETTING  NEXT  TO 
YOU?  CHECK  OUT  THE  AFRO-AMERICAN  IN- 
STITUTE'S  ENGINEERING  WORK  SHOP.  SATURDAYS 
10  A.M.  -  5  P.M.  TUTORING  OFFERED  IN  ALL  AREAS 
OF  ENGINEERING  AND  RELATED  DISCIPLINES 
ENGINEERING 

A-Statistics  and  Dynamics  of  Mechanical  Systems 
B-Fluid  Mechanics 

C-Thermodynaraics  and  Statistical  Mechanics 
D-Network  Theory  and  Circuit  Analysis 
E-Automatic  Control 
F-Metallurgy 

G-Areo  and  Astro  Engineering 
H-Chemical  Engineering 

-I- PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 
-I- MATH  FOR  ENGINEERS 


A-Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry  — 

B- Differential  Equations  (Ordinary  and  Particular)  5 

C-Linear  Algebra  Z 

D-Numerical  Analysis  « 

There  is  a  calculator  on  reserve  six  days  per  week  for  your  z 

use.  Z 

For  additional  information,  please  contact  Yvette  Tin-  z 

nermon  at  437-3148  or  3149.  = 


THE  ONYX  NEEDS  YOU!!!  WRITERS,  ARTISTS, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS,  TYPISTS,  OR  lUST  PLAIN  OLD 
NICE  FOLKS.  CALL  THE  AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  AT  437-3141  AND  ASK  FOR  BAU  BAU 
NANCE;  OR  LEAVE  INFORMATION  WITH  THE 
RECEPTIONIST. 


Give  Soul's  = 
Place  A  Play  = 


91  7  F.M. 


WEEKDAY 


EVENINGS 


ATTENTION  BLACK  STUDENTS 

The  following  Is  (be  normal  procedure  for  applying  tor 
Financial  Aid.  To  Insure  proper  baodllng  of  your  llnancial 
aid  forms,  the  application  must  be  on  file  In  ifae  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  no  later  than  the  lasl  day  of  school  preceedlng 
ihe  school  quarter  In  which  you  need  assistance.  For 
example,  if  you  will  be  out  of  school  this  winter,  bul  In  school 
this  spring  you  must  have  your  financial  aid  form  In  ihe 
Office  of  Financial  Aid  no  later  than  ihe  last  day  for  Ihls 
quarter.  A  Parent's  confidential  Sialemenl  (PCS)  should  be 
on  file  also. 

Sophomores  sbould-remlnd  Ibelr  parents,  when  (lUing  out 
iheir  income  tax  fonns,  lo  request  that  a  copy  of  the  form  Is 
now  mandatory  for  the  completion  of  the  financial  aid 

process.  ■   " '   

■■-'-i.-a.!,  isajjjjjuja  ' — • 
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ANALYSIS: 


Guinea-Bissau  and  Independence 


by  Kokavl  SokonJ  AUmayu 
Onyx  Staff 

The  African  Parly  for  the 
Independence  of  Guinea  and 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands 
(PAIGC),  and  the  people  of 
Guinea-Bissau,  have  won  a 
hard-fought  battle  for  in- 
dependence from  Portuguese 
colonialism.  On  August  26  of 
this  year,  Foreign  Minister 
Mario  Scares  of  Portugal,  and 
Deputy  Defense  Minister 
Pedro  Pires  of  the  Guinea- 
Bissau  government,  signed  an 
agreement  granting  in- 
dependence lo  the  Portuguese 
colonly.  The  declaration, 
which  was  signed  in  Algiers, 
also  stated  that  Portugal  was 
to  remove  all  troops  from  the 
territory  by  October  1. 

Last  September  24.  PAIGC 
proclaimed  Guinea-Bissau  to 
be  a  free  and  independent 
nation.  The  declaration  was 
voted  upon  and  accepted  by 
the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  November  2.  1973. 
While  such  powerful  nations 
as  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
recognized  the  new  republic, 
the  United  States,  France,  and 
Great  Britain,  voted  against 
the  measure.  This  was  due  to 
the  Western  countries'  in- 
terest in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  which  the  PAIGC 
claimed  as  "an  integral  and 
inalienable  part  of  the 
national  territory  of  the 
people  of  Guinea-Bissau."  So, 
despite  U.N.  recognition. 
Portugal  continued  to  fight  its 
colonial  war  with  the  people 
of  Guinea-Bissau,  while 
receiving  aid  from  NATO,  the 
U.S.,  France,  and  England. 

In  March.  1974,  General 
Antonio  de  Spinola  released  a 
book  in  which  he  slated  that 
"Portugal  could  not  win 
militarily  in  Africa."  In  his 
book,  Portugal  and  the 
Future,  Spinola  contended 
that  "Portugal  should  not  seek 
a  purely  military  solution  in 
Africa,  but  rather  the  im- 
position of  a  limited  measure 
of  self-rule  in  federation  with 
Ponugal."  This  caused  an 
uproar  in  Portugal  and 
Spinola  was  removed  from  his 
post  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Portuguese  Armed 
Forces.  A  military  coup  took 
place  which  toppled  the 
authoritarian  government  of 
Premier  Marcello  Caetano 
and  Spinola  became  the  new 
president. 

From  that  point  up  until  the 
recent  signing  of  the  in- 
dependence agreement, 
Portugal  had  been  engaged  in 
a  de  facto  cease-fire  with 
Guinea-Bissau.  This  was  in 
fact  a  ploy  by  the  Portuguese 
government  to  establish  a 
puppet  or  neo-colonial 
government  in  that  territory: 
the  "limited  measure  of  self- 
rule"  that  Spinola  spoke  of. 

The  measure  failed,  with 
the  result  being  the  end  of  five 
centuries  of  Ponuguese  rule  in 
Guinea-Bissau.  This  victory  by 
the  people  of  Guinea-Bissau  is 
not  complete.  Portugal  only 
granted  independence  to 
mainland     Guinea,  while 


leaving  a  provision  open  for  a 
referendum  on  the  status  of 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

Portgual  is  using  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  as  a  lever  to 
further  receive  aid  from 
NATO.  The  NATO  countries 
(including  the  U.S..  France, 
and  England)  have  an  interest 
in  these  islands  because  of 
their  strategic  position  lo  the 
Cape  Route.  A  high 
proportion  of  Western 
Europe's  oil  supplies  has  to 
pass  along  Ihis  route.  In  1970, 
the  Conservative  Party  of 
Great  Britain  issued  a  special 
paper  entitled  "Portuguese 
Guinea  and  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,"  which  recommended 
the  utilization  of  Cape  Verde 
as  part  of  an  Anglo-Portu- 
guese defense  agreement. 
Thus.  Portugal  must  retain  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  in  order  lo 
receive  aid  from  NATO 
countries  so  that  it  may 
maintain  its  control  over  its 
other  two  African  colonies, 
Angola  and  Mozambique. 

The  Tirsl  president  of  the 
Republic  of  Guinea-Bissau  is 
Luis  Cabral.  He  is  the  brother 
of  Amilcar  Cabral,  founder 
and  first  Secretary-General  of 
PAIGC,  who  was  assassinated 
by  the  Portuguese  in  January, 
1973.  It  is  the  deiermination 
which  Amilcar  Cabral  instilled 
in  his  brother  Luis,  and  the 
PAIGC,  that  will  enable  them 
to  continue  to  fight  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  It  is  the  same 
deiermination  which  carried 
the  people  of  Guinea-Bissau 
through,  an  attempt  by  the 
Portuguese  to  establish  a 
puppet  government.  As 
Amilcar  Cabral  once  said, 
"Claim  no  easy  victories." 

The  attitude  of  the  PAIGC 
can  best  be  expressed  by  their 
motto:  'No  pintcha!"  The 
English  equivalent  being, 
"Let's  push  on!" 
Guinea-Bbsau  al  a  Glance 

GEOGRAPHY  —  Portu- 
guese Guinea,  the  smallest, 
poorest  and  least  hospitable  of 
Portugal's  African  territories, 
is  wedged  between  Senega! 
and  Guinea  near  the  tip  of 
Africa's  western  bulge.  It  is 
wet  and  hot,  and  its  13.948 
square  miles  —  about  twice 
the  size  of  New  Jersey  — 
consist  largely  of  low-lying 
savannah,  swamps,  rain 
forests  and  mangrove-covered 
coastal  wetlands. 

The  country  includes 
large  number  of  islands,  in 
eluding  the  Bissagos  Ar- 
chipelago extending  to  30 
off  the  coast.  Deep  estuaries 
and  meandering  rivers  form 
an  important  pan  of  internal 
communications.  Bissau,  the 
main  port,  has  been  capital  of 
the  territory  since  1942. 

POPULATION    —  The 

Ponuguese  census  of  1970 
tallied  487,448  people,  but  the 
African  nationalists  have 
claimed  thai  the  actual 
number  is  considerably 
higher.  Some  of  the  dozen  or 
so  tribal  groups  are  Moselm 
while  others  have  kept  their 


BLURB  OF  THE  WEEK 

"Visionary  theoreticians  like  that  sre  deslroylng  tbe  nalloa" 
-John   Kerrigan,  chairman   of   the   BostoD  School 
Committee,  de^icriliing  Dr.  John  A.  Finger,  Jr.,  a  Rhode 
Lsland  desegregHiion  «xperi. 


COMMENTARY:  A  FEW  EXPLANATIONS 

by  Ted  Thomas,  Jr. 
Onvx  Advisor 

Several  weeks  ago  it  was  brought  to  my  allenlion,  and  to  the  ailention 
of  Bau  Bau  K.  Nance,  the  editor-in-chief  of  The  Onyx,  ihai  -icrious 
questions  exisied  in  sundry  circles  concerning  Ihe  present  editorial  board 
of  The  Onxy  and  the  alleged  "new  direction"  Ihe  Onyx's  news  anicles  had 
taken. 

At  one  time  or  another  questions  concerning  The  Onyx  have  come  up, 
but  this  is  by  far  the  most  serious  example  of  such  questions.  And  since 
Ihe  situation  dangled  on  the  brink  of  a  crisis  it  deserves  special  aitcntion. 

Al  B  meeting  -  comprised  of  myself,  Bau  Bau  Nance  and  Janice  Bell, 
Ihe  advisor  to  black"  student  organizations  on  campus  -  held  in  Deaii 
Ricks'  office.  »  folder  holding  several  letters  was  handed  to  me  by  Dean 
Ricks. 

The  letters  were  written  by  African-American  Institute  staff  members 
and  all  of  them  expressed  concern  ■•  though  in  some  cases  they  ap- 
proached alarm  -  about  the  Vol.  2,  No.  7  edition  of  The  Onyx. 

I  have  selected  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  universal  concerns,  as 
indicated  by  their  repetition  in  all  of  the  letters. 

The  most  repealed  complaint  found  in  the  letters,  it  seems  to  me,  was 
that  Vol.  2,  No.  7.  was  published  during  the  time  freshmen  were  arriving 
on  campus,  and  thai  the  edition  said  nothing  at  all  to  ihcm.  Rather  it 
focused  on  "local,  national  and  international  news." 

I  hope  the  following  explanation  will  suffice:  During  the  summer 
quarter  certain  new  Onyx  staff  members  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  them  to  publish  an  edition  of  Ihe  Onyx  on  their  own  lo  see  how  they 
would  manage  alone.  1  was  to  play  a  very  low-key  role. 

The  deadline  was  set  for  late  August,  but,  due  to  whatever,  articles  were 
nol  completely  turned  in  till  early  September.  And  even  then  Bau  Bau 
Nance  did  nol  receive  all  of  the  articles,  including  very  key  ones. 

Nevertheless  we  carried  on.  Because  Ihe  staff  was  new  the  task  of 
proofreading,  editing  and  preparing  the  copy  for  the  printers  was  a 
necessarily  time  consuming  job.  By  the  time  Ihe  edition  was  finally  sent  to 
the  printers  and  subsequently  delivered  back  lo  us  it  was  a  few  days  before 
Freshman  Orientation  Week.  We  in  no  way  specifically  planned  Ihe 
edition  lo  appear  when  it  did,  nor  was  it  intended  to  be  a  strictly  "fresh- 
men edition."  Vol.  2,  No.  7  was  more  an  accident  of  history  than  a  con- 
certed effort. 
Call  it  Ihe  new  staff's  "dry  run," or  "trial  balloon." 

The  next  concern  seems  to  be  -  and  I  understand  this  is  a  concern 
shared  by  some  black  sludenis  as  well  -  the  appointments  of  Ihe  new 
editors,  how  the  appointments  came  about,  and  my  role  as  advisor. 

In  early  August,  I  believe.  Ileen  Dolson,  then  associate  editor  and  ad 
manager  of  The  Onxy;  Bob  Giitens,  then  photo  editor  of  the  Onyx;  and  I 
sal  down  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  paper. 

Two  major  problems  confronted  us:  First,  we  had  admittedly  lei  time 
slip  by  without  [raining  someone  to  assume  our  positions  once  we  had  left 
school  (Bob  Gittens  lo  a  Co-op  job  in  D.C.,  Ileen  to  Graduate  school  at 
Columbia,  and  me  lo  Graduate  school  ai  S.U.N. Y.  at  Albany,  or  so  I 
ihouehll. 

Our  second  problem  was  a  tributary  of  the  first  one.  We  had,  during  the 
two  years  that  The  Onyx  has  been  in  existence,  devised  no  effective  means 
whereby  staff  members  would  be  gradually  integrated  into  editorial 
positions. 

The  alternatives  were  clear  to  us.  We  could  leave  and  hope  that  by 
faith,  fate,  or  fortune,  or  by  collective  concern,  someone  would  lake  up 
the  ball  after  we  had  gone.  On  Ihe  other  hand  we  could  appoint  people  to 
positions  -  arbitrary  through  those  appointments  might  be  ■■  and  ai  least 
have  an  existing  framework  out  of  which  students  could  work  and  begin  lo 
do  those  things  that  we  had  failed  to  do. 

We  "  Bob,  Ileen,  and  I  -  decided  on  the  later,  and  based  on  whal  we 
knew  about  Onyx  slaff  members,  appointed  the  sisters  and  brothers  to 
■  heir  current  positions  on  the  editorial  board.  The  slaff  members  had  the 
option  of  refusing  the  appointments. 

An  immediate  concern  of  the  slaff  appointees  is  to  devise  the  necessary 
mechanism  within  the  Onyx  Staff  that  would  render  arbitrary  ap- 
pointments unnecessary.  Bui  would  allow  all  Onyx  Staff  members  a 

  maximum  of  journalistic  and  creative  experiences. 

Xliiiiiiiilllilllllllllllllllliiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitt 

i  Institute's* Project  Ujima:  | 

i  Expanding  A  Vital  Service  E 

Z  Project  Ujima,  the  academic  intensive  study  program  ; 

Z  operated  by  Nonheastem's  African  American  Institute,  is  for  Z 

Z  the  first  time  functioning  for  a  full  school  year  beginning  this  ^ 

z  E 

^  The  program  is  organized  around  the  theme  "ujima"  which  Z 

Z  means  collective  work  and  responsibility.  ~ 

Z  Nineteen  students  are  currently  enrolled  with  prospective  Z 

a     ^  majors    in    criminal    justice,    business    administration,  Z 

engineering,  physical  education,  and  liberal  ans.  z 

These  students  assume  the  responsibilities  of  planning  Z 

their  own  programs,  advocating  their  own  needs,  and  in  ^ 

disciplining  themselves  to  follow  through  with  their  plans.  Z 

They  will  study  subjects  including  English,  mathematics,  Z 

science,  and  an  accredited  reading  course.  A  specialist  will  3 

instruct  the  new  reading  class  for  two  hours  each  week.  Z 

Participants  were  recruited  from  the  Boston  area.  Spring-  — 

Tield,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  z 

Alonzo  Speight,  project  director,  said  the  program  hopes  Z 

"to  provide  the  tools  and  build  attitudes  needed  for  more  5 

than  the  minimal  capacity  of  learning  skill."  This  would  help  Z 

freshmen  make  a  smoother  transition  into  college.  ^ 

Speight  is  "looking  forward  to  new  innovations  in  learning,  5; 

including  more  individual  att  ition  for  students,  multi-media  Z 

packages,  and  guest  speakers."  ^ 

Students  and  faculty  members  are  encouraged  to  give  Z 

ideas  and  input  to  the  program.  * 

Many  classes,  workshops  on  various  topics  including  film  z 

processing,  and  karate  classes  are  also  being  offered  to  in-  Z 

coming  freshmen  at  the  African-American  Institute.  — 

Currently  Project  Ujima  students  are  engaged  in  the.  Z 

shooting  of  a  major  film  for  Nonheastem  to  explain  the  goals  Z 
of  the  program. 


traditional  religions.  Some 
tribes  also  readily  accepted 
Portuguese  ways;  others 
remained  aloof  or  resisted 
them  actively. 

Portuguese  Guinea  was 
never  inviting  to  European 
settlers  and  only  a  few 
thousand  whites  —  civil 
servants  and  traders  —  now 
live  here. 

ECONOMY  —  Most  of  the 
people  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  about  70  per 
cent  of  their  production  is 
consumed  locally.  Exports 
include  peanuts,  and  oil-palm 
kernels.  Cattle-breeding  is 
important  in  the  interior,  and 
some  hides  are  exported.  Most 
textiles  and  other  consumer 
goods  and  equipment  must  be 
imported  as  there  is  little 
industry. 

Bauxite,  oil  and  other 
minerals  have  been  found,  but 
the  war  interfered  with 
prospecting.  A  large  deposit 
of  200  million  tons  of  bauxite 
was  reported  two  years  ago. 

HISTORY  —  Portuguese 
Guinea  was  invaded  by 
Portuguese  seafarers  in  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  and 
colonists  in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  obtaining  trading 
rights  in  the  territory.  The 
settlements  that  were 
established,  however,  engaged 

ATTENTION  FRESHMEN 

Arc  you  having  problems 
with  Northeastern,  but  don't 
know  who  lo  see  10  get  help? 
Then  you  need  to: 
■TIME  TO  GET  DOWN? " 
and  become  acquainted  with 
those  folks  who  can  help  you 
solve  your  problems' 

African-American  Institute 
Thursday,  October  31,  1974 
12  noon 

Sponsored  by  the 
Counseling  Program 
Airican-American  Institute. 
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bv  Warren  Everett 
Ony\  Staff 
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